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Cexts for Cosay’s 


MANAGEMENT IN HOMES 


By Ella M. Cushman 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
N. Y. State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


This new book deals with the actual home management problems of 


actual homes. 


Case records show how numerous families in varied 


income class groups have managed, have overcome obstacles, and have 
used what they had toward getting the kinds of homes they wanted. 
Practical, stimulating, and unhackneyed, this book will be useful to 
everyone who is concerned with making her home more attractive and 


convenient. It provides a refreshingly different and effective text for 


college Home Economics classes 


(probable) 


AN 
INTRODUCTION TO 
FOODS & 
NUTRITION 


By Sherman & Lanford 


“Excellent source of nutritional 
information.” —JI. of the 
American Medical Association. 
Widely praised by authorities 
throughout the country, this 
book has become the leading 
text for the course covering 
both the essentials of nutrition 
and the selection and prepara- 
tion of foods. Practical ma- 
terial on foods in wartime is 
included, and the latest nutri- 
tional standards set up by the 
National Research Council. 
$2.50. 


To be published in February. $3.50 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN 


By Gertrude E. Chittenden 163 pp., IIL, $1.75 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Robert G. Foster 314 pp., ILL, $2.50 


MANAGEMENT IN DAILY LIVING 


By Ruth L. Bonde 263 pp., Ill., $2.50 


In these three books the essential facts and principles 
of child care, home management, and marriage are 
presented by nationally know authorities in the 
simplest, most direct manner. Designed for young 
people of today, these books provide just the kind 
of training they need to establish happy successful 
homes and families now and in the post-war world. 
They are excellent texts for courses given to college 
freshmen or sophomores, extension courses, senior 
high school classes, and the many classes now being 
conducted under special auspices. 


Copies to examine for class use will be sent to teachers on request. 
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Meal Planning 
Made Easy 


Handy Mea! Planning Guide, Menus for 2 Wet, Market List, and New Tested Recipes 


Home Economics Teachers 
. .. send for this valuable 
new booklet today 


This handy 16-page booklet 
contains a simple meal-planning 
guide, menus for three meals a 
day for a week, a shopping list 
for planned marketing and a 
variety of tested recipes. 


Recipes for making utility 
beef and other lean meats tender 
and juicy... recipes that save 
on butter and other high-point 
foods . . . recipes for delicious 
whipped desserts made without 
cream... these and many more 
timely recipes are included. 


Every dish made from these 
recipes is unusually wholesome 
because it contains Pet Milk 
which has more than twice the 
whole milk substances of ordi- 
nary milk plus an extra amount 
of vitamin D. Every dish costs 
less because Irradiated Pet Milk 
costs less generally than ordinary 
milk—much less than cream. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 

1448-a Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please send, free of charge, one copy of "MEAL PLANNING MADE 
EASY” 


I teach (subjects) Sn (where?) 
Name Title 
Street__ City & State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S. ) 


to 
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The people behind 


1. No, we're not“some big fruit company.”We're 2. Many years ago the growers were losing 


an organization of CaliforniaandArizonacitrus |§ money and about to fail. The fruit was sold so 
growers. We call ourselves the California Fruit haphazardly that growers often received only 
Growers Exchange. Any grower can belong — a freight bill, and some of the fruit fell on the 
and 3 out of 4 do. ground to rot. 


3. Dealers throughout the country would have 4. In desperation the growers held meetings, 


- too much fruit this week, none at all next week. decided to market their fruit themselves. This 
And the quality variedso much that housewives was 1893. They scarcely knew how to do it, but 
were never sure the fruit was any good. they started anyway—and formed one of the first 


farmer marketing cooperatives. 


5. They hired a manager, built up a staff, and 6. As time went by they shipped to more and 
began getting oranges and lemons to market in more places, until every part of the U.S. and 
an orderly way, so that all markets received Canada was getting its oranges and lemons, in- 
the amounts of fruit they needed, not always too cluding whole areas where children had never 
much or too little. seen an orange except at Christmas. 


4 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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the name“ Sunkist” 


7. At the same time, the growers disciplined 
themselves; they set up quality requirements 
and hired inspectors to supervise the grading. 
Standards rose. They gave their top-grade fruit 
a name—Sunkist. 


9. Many of these facts came from research 
sponsored by the growers. They started their 
own laboratories, found that citrus fruit yielded 
useful products, built two big plants to make 
them, and thus avoided any fruit being wasted. 


Today, like everybody else, the Exchange is doing 
its part, supplying fresh fruit, canned juices, con- 
centrates, pectin, citric acid, oils and other citrus 
products tothe armed forcesand lend-lease. But 
perhaps the big point aboutthe Exchange is this... 

Starting simply as a means of self-preserva- 
tion for west coast citrus growers, this great 
farmer marketing cooperative has come to be 
an instrument of the widest public service. It 
works to supply the United States and Canada 


8. Housewives found that when they bought 
Sunkist fruit they weren’t disappointed. They 
began to depend on the name, as they do to- 
day. Sunkist advertising pioneered in health in- 
formation, first told about vitamins in 1921. 


Sunkist growers rely on 
5,000 wholesalers, 400,000 
retailers to distribute 

their fruit. 


with an even flow of one of the most essential 
foods. It provides schools and general public 
with vital nutrition information, furthers nutri- 
tion progress by research grants, and improves 
the actual fruit you purchase by advancing the 
standards of citrus culture and grading. 

You’ve known Sunkist Oranges, Lemons and 
Grapefruit for along time. We thought the name 
might mean more to you if you knew about the 
14,500 growers who stand behind it. 


Sunkist 


14,500 COOPERATING CALIFORNIA 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Margarines are not 


What a blessing Nucoa is to war- 
f time meal planning in millions of 
fs homes! Try Nucoa on your own 
table—and you will not hesitate 
to recommend it to others. 


No “‘storage”’ Nucoa! 
Within 24 hours these 
packages are on their 
way, in refrigerated cars 
or trucks, to fill specific 
orders. Nucoa always 
tastes sweet and fresh. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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I+ may pe a natural tendency among 
those who are unfamiliar with marga- 
rines, to lump them all in one category. 
But when you actually use margarine on 
your own table, you form a preference 
for a favorite brand. For margarines are 
not all alike. Good margarine is not easy 
to make. 

Here at Best Foods, we've pioneered 
in most of the improvements which have 
developed modern margarine into a 
spread so different from old-time kinds. 
Our brand—Nucoa—was the first marga- 
rine made with only vegetable oils . . . 
the first made with vegetable oils from 
crops grown only within continental 


Vitamin A. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


A dependable source of Vita- 
min A, Winter or summer, 
every pound of Nucoa is guar- 
anteed to contain at least 9000 
units of precious, protective 


United States... the first margarine for- 
tified with Vitamin A. And every step 
in the making of Nucoa is subjected to 
rigid laboratory control directed by a 
scientist who has played a leading role 
in margarine’s development. 


These are some of the reasons why 
Nucoa’s flavor and texture are so pleas- 
ing, pound after delicious pound... 
why Nucoa has come to be recognized 
as the almost ideal standard for good 
modern margarine ... why its nutritive 
value in calories and Vitamin A can be 
depended on, the year round, for exact 
dietetic computation ... why Nucoa is 
America’s largest-selling margarine. 


NUCOA 


it helps.) 
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Washington News... 


@ Disturbed about the “red market” in meat 
(dealers taking red stamps for point-free meats) 
Office of Economic Stabilization Dec. 11 or- 
dered grade labels on carcasses of beef, veal, 
lamb, mutton to come every 2 inches along 
all primal cuts. A grade mark now should 
show on every 2d or 3d steak or chop & on 
almost any piece of roast or stew meat over 
two pounds weight. Illegal to remove grade 
mark before consumer purchase, to neglect 
showing grade on or near tray. Shoppers 
urged to look for grade, give no ration points 
for grade C or D meats. 


@ Mrs. Harriet Howe represented AHEA 
Dec. 11 when 16 organizations sent persons to 
call on Mrs. Roosevelt to present low-cost 
clothing crisis & need for more food rationing 
as guarantee of fair distribution while supplies 
are short & families in Allied nations starve. 
(Food one of worst barriers to peace.) Among 
other groups represented: AAUW, PTA, NEA, 
League of Women Shoppers. 

Among facts pointed out: WPB’s plan for 30 
milliom children’s garments in next quarter 
won’t dent shortage, as quantity of most items 
is well below WPB’s figures of 1944 produc- 
tion, far below demand. OPA is putting en- 
forceable retail ceilings on these clothes. 
BUT makers can chisel on quality with little 
chance of being caught.... 

Military needs alone not causing clothing 
shortages, nor starvation wages paid textile 
workers (averaging $20 a week even today) 
which drives workers out of the industry. 
Essential civilian needs can be met if WPB uses 
its powers to channel manpower & textiles 
into necessities with minimum standards of 
durability, instead of letting them go into 
luxuries & sleazy goods. 


@ AHEA’s 1945 annual meeting is scheduled 
for Cleveland, week of June 24 “if transporta- 
tion facilities permit.” So decided AHEA’s 
executive committee in session here Nov. 30 
to Dec. 2. Other decisions: 2 sessions for each 
department & division, general sessions at 


night.... Keturah Baldwin was asked to 
stay on as business manager through conven- 
tion. 


@ “Home Is What You Make It” is the new 
NBC “course in home economics” broadcast 
each Saturday morning, sponsored by AHEA, 
PTA, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
See your local listings for day and time. 


@ Dec. 16 the President signed the Vanden- 
berg-Knutson-George-Doughton bill to freeze 
again social security tax on payrolls at 1% 
each for employees and employers. Wall St. 
Journal deplores Congressional act as opening 
way for pensions by subsidy instead of in- 
surance by purchase. FDR veto had been 
expected, but advisers had urged bowing to 
will of Congress, placate those opposing State 
Department appointments of Clayton, Mac- 
Leish, e al. Effect of new law declared by 
opponents as tantamount to “embezzling 
money pledged to pay the aged 20, 30, or 40 
years hence.” 

Hearings on housing & urban redevelopment 
will begin Jan. 8, probably will last a month, 
crystallize then into a bill. Groups interested 
in housing are invited to put their credo into 
writing, appear at hearings. 


@ Slowing of European war will mean tighter- 
than-expected situation for civilians in 1945, 
especially in textiles & home equipment... . 
Behind-scenes planning for pricing of home 
equipment proceeds with arguments as to 
whether 1942 prices can be held, how to thwart 
plan of some manufacturers to turn out only 
highest-priced lines early in conversion to 
“skim the cream off the market” before going 
into low-priced lines. 

General Electric’s Charles Wilson, once in 
WPB, says GE refrigerators & washing ma- 
chines will be sold at prewar prices, will still 
make good profit, that low prices, big consumer 
demand are only way to have high employ- 
ment, prevent depression. 
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Programming Civilian Supply 


PERSIA CAMPBELL 


Dr. Campbell (Mrs. Edward Rice) teaches economics courses at 
Queens College (N. Y.) and has been active in training volun- 
teers for OCD consumer information centers of New York City. 
Australian born, she has an arts degree from the University of 
Sydney, a degree in economics from the University of London, 
and a doctor’s degree in public law from Columbia University. 


S consumers we have given much 
more attention, during the war, to the imme- 
diate problems of price control and rationing 
than we have to the even more basic problem 
of programming supply. We have concerned 
ourselves with dividing up what there is, 
without taking much time to question whether, 
even in an all-out war economy, by better 
programming there might have been more 
supplies to divide, or different kinds, or better 
qualities. 

Consumer representatives at times have 
tried to exert some pressure on the OPA as the 
price control and rationing agency, and the 
OPA has encouraged consumer groups to 
co-operate. But practically no pressure has 
been brought to bear directly on the agencies 
and at the points where the programming of 
supplies is determined. And the program- 
ming agencies have made little effort to en- 
courage consumer interest in their work. 


Five Programming Agencies 


‘The five agencies primarily concerned with 
programming supplies for civilians are: the 
War Food Administration; the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements of WPB, which makes 
recommendations—not decisions—with refer- 
ence to the greater part of the nonfood field; 
the Petroleum Administration, which controls 
gasoline, fuel oil, coal, and the like; the Office of 
Defense Transportation, which can decide 


whether transportation facilities, including 
freight cars, can be made available for civilians 
and civilian products; and the War Manpower 
Commission, which determines what industries 
are to get an “essential” rating for war or 


civilian purposes. 
How Much of What? 


In peacetime what is produced is deter- 
mined, in the main, by relative profits. If 
consumers are prepared to pay enough to 
ensure “minimum” profits, the goods will 
continue in production. Otherwise, sooner 
or later, they will disappear from the market, 
however necessary or desirable they may seem. 

To some extent, this still holds in wartime. 
But a larger percentage of the profits may 
come from government subsidy instead of 
from price; and, what is even more important, 
the determination of “how much of what” is 
not only a matter of profit-making but also of 
government decisions to release to the producer 
certain amounts of raw materials, labor, trans- 
portation, and so on, on the basis of someone’s 
notion of essentiality. 

This is where consumers should express them- 
selves with informed vigor. Since all good 
leather is short, what proportion of the quan- 
tity available should be allocated to consumers, 
and of that allocated what proportion should 
go into new shoes, what into shoe repairs and 
into other leather goods? Is it possible that 
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we have not maximized production of leather 
or leather imports so that a greater basic 
quantity could be allocated? 

Much more attention is given to bottlenecks 
in munitions production than to bottlenecks 
in “essential” civilian production. 

A similar question, now agitating consumers 
in some areas, is: What proportion of total milk 
production should be made available for the 
fluid milk market? Another type of question 
that arises is: Shall this industry be declared 
nonessential to civilians, and that industry 
essential, so that men can be drafted from the 
one rather than from the other? Parentheti- 
cally, how do you feel as to the degree of essen- 
tiality in a war economy of barber and beauty 
shops? 

The point is that these decisions are being 
made all the time by some official or some 
group of officials in a programming agency. 
Even if the decisions were in all cases excel- 
lent—and clearly this has not been the case— 
consumers should have a better knowledge of 
the considerations which underlie the decisions 
and more responsibility in the making of them. 

This is a matter of concern not only during 
the war but for the period of reconversion to 
follow. If spot authorizations extend in 
selected areas, should relative profits in a con- 
trolled economy determine the lines to be 
produced, or should the more essential things 
come first, assuming we are in agreement as 
to what is essential? 

It is to this rating of essentiality that con- 
sumers should give more thoughtful attention. 
Lacking a clear understanding of this issue, it 
will probably be a case of catch as catch can. 


Pressures on Programming Agencies 


Many pressures are, of course, brought to 
bear on the programming agencies. The 
strongest pressure is that exerted by the 
armed forces. They have highly organized 
supply services, and they are dominant as a 
claimant agency, because everyone wants 
them to have all that is necessary for a speedy 
victory, and civilians, speaking generally, are 
not in a position to question their claims, 
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either as to general scope or particular items. 
It is probably true that at times, particularly 
in the early days of building stockpiles, they 
overbought relative to other valid claims, 
partly because these other claims were not so 
actively expressed. 

Among claimants for supplies are Lend- 
Lease, other agencies of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and various 
foreign governments. 

The vast civilian population at home has 
not had a centralized channel through which 
its claims could be effectively made, but certain 
claims have been expressed through various 
groups—the farmers pressing for supplies, 
distributors pressing for more goods to keep 
up their volume of business, war workers 
leaving their jobs for lack of housing, manu- 
facturers who are not in line for war contracts 
hunting for materials, mayors of cities and 
scattered consumer groups calling for a better 
distribution of food or for more low-end or 
better-quality garments or what not. 

This medley of voices has of course been 
heard and has influenced decisions but not 
always in terms of what is most “essential” 
for the mass of consumers, or so it seems when 
one passes counters of gee-gaws in the hunt for 
baby’s pajamas. 


For Civilians, No Quality Controls 


Another factor which distinguishes the 
services from the civilians as a claimant group 
is that the services make their claims on pro- 
duction not only in terms of quantity but also 
of quality. They know precisely what they 
want, they list their specifications, they will 
take nothing else. Civilian claims are not 
only heterogeneous in origin but they are 
weakened by the lack of basic quality cén- 
trols, and attempts by consumer groups to 
get such controls have for the most part been 
disregarded or openly opposed. 


Deciding Civilian Food Needs 


These problems of supply are well pointed 
up, for the food field, in a recent 96-page hand- 
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book of the War Food Administration, entitled 
“Food Program for 1944.” As this publica- 
tion points out, abundance or shortage is 
always relative. ‘None today, Madam. Try 
on Friday” gives one a feeling of shortage, but 
WFA figures show that food production in 
1943 was nearly one-third greater than in pre- 
war (1935-39) years, and higher for most 
products on a per capita basis, the apparent 
shortage being due to the fact that more 
people are able to buy more food. 

The over-all program for 1944 which was 
recommended to farmers (and backed up with 
subsidies) was based on the expressed require- 
ments of all claimant groups, the civilian needs 
being determined by the WFA itself. This is 
also true, of course, as to recommendations for 
1945 crops. Since the total claims exceed our 
capacity for production, there must be some 
basis for allocation, and this basis is explained 
in the handbook. 

Civilian requirements were determined pri- 
marily by nutritional adequacy modified some- 
what by dietary habits. Meat requirements, 
for instance, were fixed at a level “known to be 
adequate nutritionally” (two pounds per 
person per week), though consumers, with 
their present incomes, would certainly buy 
more at the current prices. On the other 
hand, potatoes, sweet potatoes, dried beans, 
and peas—crops “which yield a high return in 
nutrients in relation to the land, labor, and 
other resources used in their production”— 
were to be provided “in ample supply to meet 
all demands for them.” The handbook, in 
short, provides a very useful report on the 
basis of food programming. 


Attitude of OCS and OCR 


Other documents which consumers should 
note are the current surveys of consumer re- 
quirements in the nonfood field conducted by 
the Office of Civilian Requirements of WPB as 
a basis of recommendations to WPB for its 
general programming of supply. 

The OCR is the reorganized OCS (Office of 
Civilian Supply) which was set up as a sub- 
ordinate department of WPB when that 
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agency was first established. Its function 
was to plan for the civilian supply program. 
J. Wiener, first assistant-director then director 
of OCS, declared in 1943 at hearings on the 
“Maloney bill,” that the early policy of OCS 
was based on the belief that the surest ap- 
proach to achieving a substantial diversion of 
resources to war without running the risk of 
damage to the essential civilian economy was 
through the curtailment .of “nonessentials,” 
mainly to conserve strategic materials. 

The OCS, in fact, supported the policy of a 
more rapid conversion of durable goods indus- 
tries to war production than representatives of 
some of these industries were at first willing 
to accept. But as the margin left for the 
civilian economy narrowed, the OCS shifted 
emphasis from locating the nonessentials to 
identifying and satisfying “‘essential consumer 
demands which should be preserved againstthe 
impact of future diversions.” 

This was the time when people were begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of total war, not only in 
the rationed products but in the little things 
one takes for granted until they disappear. 
Large inventories and rationing had pre- 
vented people’s feeling it earlier. 

But as the emphasis of OCS changed from 
that of cutting out nonessentials to that of pro- 
tecting essentials, it soon became clear that 
its status within WPB was inadequate to pro- 
tect the civilian economy, and this led to the 
unsuccessful attempt to establish an inde- 
pendent civilian supply administration through 
Congressional action. 

The bill to set up the agency was S 885, 
introduced by Senator Francis Maloney and 
known as the “Maloney bill.” It never made 
the statute book, though it passed the Senate. 
The hearings on the bill before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, March- 
April, 1943, emphasized some of the basic 
problems of programming supply. 


Bedrock Civilian Needs 


Some time before those hearings Stabiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes had asked the OCS to 
prepare an estimate of bedrock civilian needs: 
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It is not, of course, our intention to try to force the 
civilian esonomy down to any such level unless 
that is made necessary by the war. However, the 
determination of these minimum needs, as distinct 
from demands or desires, would be valuable to 
us as a basis for our planning in such matters as 
rationing, subsidies, the extent to which simpli- 
fication and standardization might be pushed, 
and manpower problems which in turn are re- 
flected in wage and price problems. 


This bedrock list was summarized in 
AHEA’s Consumer Education Service, April- 
May, 1943. Though its character was of great 
significance to consumers, it does not appear 
that any organized consumer groups or con- 
sumer representatives had helped shape it. 
The fact that it was prepared, however, did 
suggest a realization that civilian claims for 
goods in a war economy could be effectively 
made only on the basis of criteria of essen- 
tiality, particularly in view of the pressure of 
the war services for maximum supplies. 

It was in the application of this method of 
identifying and protecting essential civilian 
demand, Mr. Wiener said in the hearings, that 
we came 


to a fundamental issue for which I have constantly 
contended but which I am not at all sure is accepted 
as national policy. I believe that when an essen- 
tial civilian demand or requirement, as we term it, 
has been ascertained by some agency representing 
the civilian economy, it should be treated equally 
in the distribution of critical resources with a re- 
quirement identified by the Army or Navy as es- 
sential for military supply—the alternative is to 
constantly walk on thin ice with the breakdown of 
vital portions of our essential civilian economy an 
ever present threat to total mobilization of our 
national resources for war. 


The object of the Maloney bill was to elevate 
the status of OCS to that of an independent 
“claimant” agency, whose business it would be 
to determine the essential requirements of the 
civilian population and put in a claim for them 
to the programming agencies on the same basis 
as the armed forces, or Lend-Lease, or other 
claimant agencies. 

The National League of Women Shoppers 
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and the American Association of University 
Women were represented at the hearings in 


support of the bill, but there is no evidence - 


of any continuing organized consumer interest 
in the OCS program as such. The Truman 
investigating committee has shown a constant 
concern for the proper maintenance of essential 
civilian supply, however, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the importance of repair parts and 
replacements for agricultural machinery, 
transportation facilities, and so on. That 
committee will continue to fuaction, though 
it will have a new chairman and a new name. 


OCR Surveys 


As reorganized, within WPB, the Office of 
Civilian Requirements has undertaken the 
continuing surveys of consumer needs referred 
to above to find out by sampling among 
individual consumers throughout the nation 
what shortages they find in their local stores 
and which lack is causing them the greatest 
hardship. The OCR definition of shortage is 
lack of sufficient quantity to meet current 
demand, even though the production may be 
higher than in 1935-39. 

Questionnaires are prepared, and, on the 
basis of the replies of civilian shoppers, claims 
are made by OCR through WPB for specific 
allocation of materials for certain classes of 
consumer goods. Whether these claims are 
approved by WPB and what action is taken to 
see that approved claims are met, is a different 
story but one in which consumers should be 
no less concerned than in the preliminary 
process of preparing claims. 

The latest surveys appear to be directed 
more towards the postwar requirements of 
consumers than to the war situation, empha- 
sizing the point made above: that the deter- 
mination of what is essential, with some agreed 
rating of essentiality, will be of continuing sig- 
nificance in the postwar period. 

Organized consumers would be performing a 
needed and truly patriotic service if they 
carried on widespread studies of these problems 
of essential civilian supply and its adequate 


programming. 
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Home-Economist Homemaker Plus 


MRS. JAMES R. WILSON 


Mrs. Wilson received her BS degree in home economics from 
Syracuse University after the third of her four children was born. 
She has an RN from Mt. Sinai School of Nursing, New York, 
and was studying at Columbia University when she met Dr. 
Wilson, a research pediatrician, and soon after married him. 
Mrs. Wilson is chairman of the New York homemakers group 
of the AHEA, community service member of the ration board, and 
last spring was chairman of the counly conference on child care. 


HE U. S. Census Bureau has me 
listed along with thirty million other women 
as a housewife, and that is exactly what I am. 
I like the earthiness of the name. It is so 
honest-to-goodness in its implications. 

It means that I am not a parasite but work 
for my living. It means that I am concerned 
with the food, clothing, shelter, welfare, and 
happiness of a family. It means that I assume 
my responsibility in the administration of 
civilization. In other words, at least for the 
members of my own household, I have as much 
to do with dispensing the good—or evil— 
products of civilization as anyone else in the 
world. 

So many of us are dispensing this good or 
evil that our mere number is awe-inspiring. 
Our backgrounds and qualifications are so 
varied and so often inadequate that it is no 
wonder that the evil outweighs the good more 
frequently than we care to admit. We all 
know of horrible examples of housewifery that 
produces showcase homes where children can 
not live abundantly, or results in families exist- 
ing in such filth and neglect that mere physical 
survival is surprising. 

But among our numbers there are in the 
USA some fifty thousand women who are es- 
pecially qualified, highly and expensively 
trained to make houses into homes, to transmit 
the best of our cultural heritage. We call our- 
selves home economists. 

We home economists have been taught a lot 
of useful tricks. We know how to use cheerful 
bright red and cool crisp green; we know how to 


make gravy without lumps and how to balance 
a budget. 


Justifying Society’s Investment in Us 


Yes, we are pretty clever. We sometimes 
wonder how the little wife down the street who 
spent four years typing in an insurance office 
gets by with this complicated job of running a 
home and rearing children. But she does, and 
often quite as well as we do. Her rooms are 
decorated in good taste (she has some help from 
the Home Bureau); her sauces are smooth 
(she’s been listening to the Cooking School of 
the Air); her husband’s wages are nearly always 
adequate to cover the family’s needs (she has 
good common sense). 

What Iam trying to say is just this: It doesn’t 
take four years in college to learn to be a house- 
keeper, cook, and laundress, or even to learn 
to tend a baby. If the mastery of these skills 
is all we can show or care to use from our pro- 
fessional training, then I wonder if the invest- 
ment which society has made in us can be 
justified. 


Homemaking Skills Plus 


Home economics should be these skills, plus. 
Maybe this plus is more important even than 
the skills acquired. What is this plus? Isn’t 
it the bit beyond the necessary domestic tasks 
that we as home economists can contribute to 
our families, our communities, our country, 
the world? 

One bit certainly should be greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems in 
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our community—educational, social, political, 
and religious—and active participation in 
solving those for which our experience gives 
us special abilities. Perhaps it is here that 
our training is inadequate. I know our col- 
leges intend to prepare us for good citizenship, 
but do they? Are the colleges making the 
most of their opportunity to develop in their 
students social consciousness? Are students 
made to understand the unique contribution 
they can and should make after they are wives 
and mothers as home economists who have the 
added advantage of being homemakers? 


Whose Fault, Their Passive Role? 


Year after year from our schools and depart- 
ments of home economics there are graduated 
sweet young things who settle down to loving a 
husband, adoring a baby, keeping a house 
clean, feeding a family—and not one thing else. 
The possibility, the opportunity, the duty of 
being anything more, of contributing anything 
more, seems never to have been impressed 
upon them. That the privileges which they 
have enjoyed carry with them an obligation is 
a conviction not many of them have acquired. 
They adopt a completely passive role in the 
affairs of the city, state, and nation, apparently 
without a single prick of conscience. 

Whose fault is it? At least in part it seems 
to be the fault of the colleges that trained them. 


Those of Little Faith . . . and Much 


So often there are problems arising in their 
own homes, and they realize that these same 
problems exist throughout their community, 
but they lack faith in their ability to help solve 
them. I remember commenting to a fellow 
home-economist homemaker back in the fall 
of 1941 that we should do something about the 
rising milk prices in our city. “But what can 
we do?” was her answer. It was not a ques- 
tion, really, but a statement of defeat. 

What could we do? What one woman did 
do! A housewife, without the background of 
home economics, without the backing of an 
organization, too uninformed to know that 
there was nothing we could do about it, ran this 
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advertisement in our local papers: ATTENTION 
Housewives: Milk Prices Are Going Up. 
What are You going to do about it? The pro- 
ducers, distributors, workers are all organized. 
Why not the housewives? 


Organized Housewives Founded 


The results? Within a matter of weeks 
“Organized Housewives of Syracuse” had been 
founded, and in it were enrolled more than five 
thousand women! 

Then the home economists came into the 
picture. The woman who had started this 
organization knew that there were matters con- 
cerning family economics, milk production, 
milk marketing, and the like that she needed 
to know much more about if the organization 
was to be effective in its resistance to unreason- 
able price increases. 

She asked the help and guidance of experts 
in many fields, particularly in home economics. 
She recognized that the home economists had 
knowledge that she needed if she was to win 
in this undertaking. We have in our com- 
munity more than four hundred trained home 
economists, but she found only three who 
would actively participate and give leadership 
to the five thousand housewives. 

Later, when I was elected president of this 
newly formed consumer group, a representa- 
tive of the Milk Dealers’ Association wanted 
to “straighten me out in my thinking on the 
milk problem.” 

“You are only a housewife. 
know about milk? Did you ever milk? 
you ever produce milk?” 

Oh, how I was tempted to say, “Yes, in 
quantities! After all, I am the mother of 
several children.”” Instead I said, “Well, we 
housewives finance the industry. It is about 
time we find out something about it.” If I 
hadn’t studied family economics I wonder if I 
would have realized that truth? 

This spokesman for the milk industry gave 
me a tolerant glance and said: “You gals are 
getting in our hair plenty, right now, but this 
kind of an organization never lasts over three 


What do you 
Did 


months. Besides, what’s the idea of kicking 
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about milk at 15 cents a quart? It is going 
to 17 cents and there’s nothing you can do to 
stop it! And milk is cheap at any price.” 


The Situation Today 


But today after three years of rising food 
prices, milk still sells in our city for 15 cents a 
quart. Most cities have experienced increases 
during this period, and Organized Housewives 
are taking their share of the credit for holding 
this price line. 

Our last meeting, a luncheon, was held 
October 16, 1944. The topic was “Food Fit 
for G. I. Joe,” a lesson in grade labeling. Our 
1945 membership drive was launched, and the 
platform of our campaign for 1945 was pre- 
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sented: support of price control as long as it is 
necessary, fair milk prices, maintenance of 
quality and adequate labeling of consumer 
goods, and elimination of restrictive taxes on 
necessities. 

Yes, organizations of homemakers can and 
do last more than three months. They can 
and should contribute to making democracy 
function—toward making this a better world 
to live in, toward the administration of civiliza- 
tion. But they need and should have the ac- 
tive help, guidance, and effort of those who 
have been trained to understand and appre- 
ciate the problems in their community. 
Among such persons most certainly are the 
home-economist homemakers. 


Shock-Absorbing Cushion 


Social security is a public necessity in our kind of economy... . Isolated 
cases of misfortune can safely be left to charity, but mass misery requires or- 
ganized protection or else the pressure of discontent may build up to explosive 
proportions. Hastily improvised measures are rarely satisfactory. As an 
example, look at the WPA of depression days... . 

Our dynamic capitalism must have the shock-absorbing cushion of a practical, 
working social security system. To deny this is to deny the economic hazards 
of modern life, to deny the vulnerability of the wage-earner to unpredictable 
misfortune, and to deny the validity of the principle of insurance. . . . 

I am all for governmental economy and the elimination of unnecessary ex- 
penditures. But to think of the cost of social security as a new and unprece- 
dented expenditure is inaccurate. Asa nation we have been paying such costs 
for years; we will continue to pay them so long as the American people are 
unwilling to ignore human misfortune... . 

Social security substitutes an orderly, systematized setup for the hit-or-miss 
private charity, local poor relief, the federal boondoggling of an earlier day. To 
me this makes sense. We will get far more for money invested in social security 
than from the billions spread for relief during the late depression. 

Some may say that social security will make unemployment more attractive 
than productive work. That is based upon a misconception. ... No society 
could possibly provide as good a standard of living for its needy as they them- 
selves could attain by exerting their own efforts. 

The utmost that we can expect of social security is a minimum level of basic 
protection....As business men we know that a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link . . . that society is no stronger than its least secure members.— 
Eric JOHNSTON, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in an address in Chicago, September 8, 1944. 
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The Kitchen of Tomorrow 


Both Mrs. Heiner and Miss McCullough are on the research 
staff of the department of economics of the household and 
household management, College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University. Mrs. Heiner set up one of the pioneer courses 
in home management time and motion studies at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where she taught for 17 years. Miss McCul- 
lough’s chief pre-Cornell concern was housing; she helped direct 
a farm housing survey in Illinois, served as an FSA hous- 
ing consultant, taught housing courses, did housing research. 


Postwar Models 


HELEN E,. MCCULLOUGH 


An analysis of postwar kitchen plans found 
in such profusion in current publications and 
interviews with many designers and manufac- 
turers of kitchen equipment or units bring 
to light trends significant to the home econo- 
mist interested in kitchen improvement. 


Packaged and Unit Kitchens 


One notable new trend is toward the “‘pack- 
aged kitchen” in which the manufacturer 
makes all the needed equipment—such as 
range, refrigerator, sink unit, storage cabinets, 
automatic cycle washing machine, and even 
home freezer—and sells all or as many pieces 
as desired in a “‘package.” 

A second new development is the “unit 
kitchen” in which all the equipment is pre- 
fabricated and cast into one complete and com- 
pact unit, thereby reducing space and possibly 
money requirements. 

Both the “packaged kitchen” and “unit 
kitchen” will have a distinct influence on the 
kitchen-designing of the future. One trend 
is toward making the kitchen a small, ex- 
tremely compact room; the other is toward 
making its beautiful, decorative units a part of 
the dining or living room. Instead of bringing 
the dining area to the kitchen, the latter trend 
would bring the kitchen to the living area, 
using partial or movable partitions to separate 
the areas as desired. 

Much larger window areas are shown in the 
new plans, and carefully planned and placed 


fluorescent lighting is a valuable new develop- 
ment. New, decorative, and work-reducing 
materials are used, such as glass, plastics, 
natural or specially treated wood for walls or 
cupboards; colored porcelain enamel on steel 
for cabinets and other large equipment; stain- 
less steel for counter tops, sinks, and oven 
and refrigerator linings; ceramic tile for floors; 
and aluminum and steel for precast kitchen 
units. 

Food service is simplified by serving wagons 
with thermal units which keep food hot or 
cold and have space for everything needed for 
table service. Also, pass windows between 
food-preparation and food-serving areas are 
being revamped to fit modern needs. 

Sinks continue to have either single or 
double bowls, but splash backs are lower and 
faucets are more recessed. One model shows 
faucets placed at the front of the sink. The 
newest developments include temperature con- 
trols for the water, knee or foot control for 
faucets, and sprays with special nozzles for 
cleaning pots and pans. Garbage disposal 
units and dishwashers are an_ increasingly 
common part of the sink unit. 


New Designs in Equipment 


Ranges show even more drastic changes in 
design than do sinks. Burners are placed in 
one row to eliminate reaching over hot utensils. 
Insets or wells are made in the top of some of 
the stoves to hold specially made utensils, and 
the utensils are stored there after the cooking 
is finished. Pressure cookers, Dutch ovens, 
and in some designs the toaster and waffle 
iron are integral parts of the cooking unit. 


The Kitchen of Tomorrow 


Ovens and broilers with glass doors are sepa- 
rate units, placed at a height that eliminates 
stooping and bending. 

A great step-saving development is to have 
water at the range area in addition to its usual 
location at the sink. In one plan there is no 
range as such; instead separate electrical 
utensils suitable for all types of cooking are 
placed where needed. 

Refrigerators, like stoves, show considerable 
change, with functional storage emphasized. 
Wall and counter types are built in as part of 
the kitchen unit, with three or four separate 
compartments, each with its own temperature 
control. Some compartments are shallow 
cupboards above counter level; others are 
drawers below the counter. Provision is 
made for storing frozen food. All this means 
an increase in cubage over that in present 
household refrigerators, nine and twelve cubic 
feet being common specifications. 

Waste heat from stove or refrigerator is 
utilized for drying dish towels or dishes or for 
heating warming ovens. 


Making Storage Space Functional 


Great stress is being placed on making stor- 
age space more usable through a variety of 
arrangements and devices. As extremes, one 
plan shows a dumb waiter arrangement which 
permits the upper cabinets to be lowered or 
raised as needed; another shows a drawer in 
the lower cabinet which can be drawn out and 
automatically brought up to counter level. 

Cabinets and other equipment are hung or 
attached to the wall in such a way as to give 
flexibility in heights and greater usability of 
storage space and to leave floor space free of 
equipment. Vertical files are shown for flat 
and shallow utensils and dishes; drawers, 
pull-out panels, and pull-out shelves are used 
below the counter in place of stationary 
shelves; bins are placed both below and above 
counter height for the storage of vegetables 
and other commodities; and revolving shelves 
are used in corners to make that awkward 
space more accessible. 

One plan shows large swinging door panels 
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fitted with hooks or narrow shelves as an 
economical use of wall space. Swing-out cup- 
board doors are replaced with various types of 
sliding doors made of wood, metal, or opaque 
glass. Some of these doors slide up and down, 
others crosswise. 

To reduce the number of utensils needed, 
some are being designed to serve for both 
cooking and serving. Efforts also are being 
made to standardize shape and size of utensils 
so that lids may be used interchangeably. 
Fewer separate gadgets are in evidence; 
whatever is needed is built in at the place 
where it is needed—for example, the electric 
mixer. These trends should do much to 
reduce storage requirements in kitchens. 


Models Not Yet Tested by Use 


One might conclude that designers and 
manufacturers had thought of everything per- 
taining to kitchens and that nothing remains 
to be achieved by others interested in kitchen 
improvement. But a careful analysis of these 
plans shows that such is not the case. 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that most of these plans are still in the model 
stage and have not had the tempering that 
results from use. Too often the designer’s 
plan is based on his imagination instead of on 
investigation of what the consumer actually 
needs or wants. 

Among the many fundamental problems re- 
maining unsolved are: the best functional rela- 
tion of one unit to another; the relative merits 
of various types of storage and of such details 
in storage as widths of shelves and depth of 
drawers and the amount of storage space 
actually needed; cleaning and keeping in repair 
the built-in gadgets; the relative durability 
and ease of cleaning of the new materials for 
finishes and equipment; size and placement of 
windows; and cost of installation and upkeep. 

One fact very encouraging to home econo- 
mists is that manufacturers are eager as never 
before for sound suggestions for kitchen im- 
provement. However, a discouraging fact is 
that though the suggestions are needed now, 
many of them cannot be made with assurance 
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without further research. Research in this 
field is still young, and its progress is neces- 
sarily slow. When materials and manpower 
are again available and some of these new 
kitchens step out of the model and picture 
stage into realities, will home economists 
again have the problem of adjusting to or 
rectifying mistakes made through poor plan- 
ning? Or can they help prevent some mis- 
takes through serious thought and decisive 
action? 


W here Research Is Needed 


MARY KOLL HEINER 


With the “packaged” and the “cast unit” 
kitchens waiting to be incorporated in the 
postwar homes the need for basic research in 
kitchen planning becomes increasingly acute. 
Misfits frozen into such a unit might offer 
greater problems to homemakers and to home 
economists than have separate and more 
flexible units. 

The idea of the packaged kitchen is in 
many respects sound. Installing the complete 
kitchen and laundry and financing them with a 
single mortgage at the time of building or re- 
modeling would seem to provide a welcome ad- 
vance in family finance. It would simplify 
the making of decisions and the financial pro- 
cedures. On the other hand, the plan might 
tend to involve the householder more deeply 
in debt and to cause a confusion of the financ- 
ing service with the equipment selling service, 
to her disadlvantage when repairs and replace- 
ments were required. 

The fact that manufacturers are beginning 
to consider appliances in terms of interrelated 
function rather than as isolated units is highly 
gratifying. The corollary, economy of effort 
on the part of the worker, should more or less 
automatically follow. 

The dearth of basic information underlying 
the new trend, both as to physical efficiency 
and as to the more subtle physiological and 
psychological aspects of kitchen activities, 
however, gives one pause. 
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Research on the kitchen may seem fairly in- 
clusive. But when differences are considered 
in terms of design requirements due alone to 
climate—which, in turn, influences food habits, 
buying practices, methods of cooking and 
storing—the limitations of data available are 
evident. 

Few as are the known data on specific equip- 
ment and its arrangement, those about the 
user herself are practically negligible. Body 


Morimum Working 
Area 


Fic. 1. NorRMAL AND WorKING 
AREAS—VERTICAL PLANES 


structure as related to the effective use of 
equipment is an almost totally unexplored 
realm. The same is true of the psychological 
aspects of space or its absence, and the bent 
for or against traditional patterns of work or 
of storage arrangements. 

Although a sound beginning has been made 
on working heights, no work has been reported 
to date on the measurements of women in 
terms of the normal and maximum work areas 
for either vertical or horizontal planes, as 
indicated in the accompanying sketches. 
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The Kitchen of Tomorrow 


Yet in industry the placement of appliances 
within the areas based on such measurements 
of men has long been a fundamental rule for 
reducing time and for lessening fatigue. The 
best structural dimensions for work centers, 
based on such measurements of women sitting 
and standing, would seem to be a basic requi- 
site to effective kitchen planning. 

Experience and many classroom and exten- 
sion studies have demonstrated the need of 
short distances between the three most fre- 
quently used work centers: the sink, the stove, 
and the mix center. But, the relationships 
between these and structural room design 
which would result in least waste have not 
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been the subject of research. Nor has the 
point of diminishing returns been established 
between home building costs and the cubic 
feet of kitchen space in terms either of efficiency 
or in terms of family life values. 


Storage, Fertile Field for Research 


Storage space offers another fertile field for 
investigation. Functional storage is beyond 
question the keystone to effective use and, 
doubtless, is a factor in or out of the kitchen 
contributing to harmony in family relation- 
ships. Some cabinet manufacturers would 
contend that nothing is left to be desired from 
this angle, confusing the number of doors and 
drawers and square feet of shelving with func- 
tional use. 

Many manufacturers have made a laudable 
effort to incorporate recommendations de- 
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veloped through home economics experience. 
Facts are not known, however, regarding the 
space actually required for the storage of 
specific food and equipment used by various 
income groups and by specific sizes and types 
of families. 

Most of the findings are concerned with farm 
kitchens and the rural mode of life. This in 
spite of the fact that “the nonfarm population 
in 1942 represented more than 83 per cent of 
the total civilian housekeeping population of 
the United States,” as pointed out by the 
USDA’s latest issue of “Family Food Con- 
sumption in the United States.” 

Although excellent studies have been made 
on food consumption of urban groups, printed 
data are not available for the specific units in 
which various sizes are predominantly pur- 
chased and stored. The influence in city 
homes of temperature and humidity on room 
storage of foods and on nutritive value must 
be determined before functional storage for 
these households can be effectively begun. 

Methods in biomechanics are yet to be 
developed for measuring the physical costs 
involved in the storage locations now recom- 
mended and in those that may result from 
current investigations. Time and motion 
studies are under way contrasting such ar- 
rangements as storage over the work surface 
with that under, storage to the right with 
that to the left, storage in drawer with that in 
bin or that on shelf; vertical shelving with 
horizontal, stationary with pull-out forms. 

What makes one arrangement better than 
another psychologically? Why is lifting from 
a drawer preferred by some women to lifting 
from a shelf or from a bin? What are the 
psychological effects of space or of the absence 
of it? What are the kinds of activities that 
families prefer to carry on in the kitchen and 
what sets the pattern? 

These problems are not beyond solution, 
given the properly trained investigators. 


Suggestions for Co-operative Research 


The following outline of suggestions for co- 
operative research on urban kitchens has grown 
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out of experience in our research laboratory, 
where a basic study of functional design in 
kitchens is under way. 


Functional storage and equipment needs as re- 
lated to: 


1. Specific food-buying practices in cities and 
towns in various sections of the country and for 
families of various income brackets: women em- 
ployed and keeping house without families and 
with families; families of various size; those 
living in apartments; those in houses with and 
without basements and without garage or attic 
for storage 

2. Extent of certain kitchen operations: baking 
versus top-of-stove cooking for main course, 
breadstuffs, desserts; use of prepared mixes and 
frozen food; food preservation; deep-fat frying; 
types of equipment for daily use and for sea- 
sonal demands; supplementary cooking devices, 
electrical and others 

3. Routine meal preparation and service: number 
sitting together, where, and how often; foods 
served from the table and from the stove; fre- 
quency of serving salad and dessert; method of 
service and types of dishes used 

4. Hospitality practices: frequency; type of enter- 
taining; numbers fed and where fed 

5. Controlled and regional temperature and hu- 
midity factors in relation to nonrefrigerated 
storage of foods in the kitchen. 

6. Regional comparisons of keeping qualities of 
foods room-stored and refrigerated, and of 
nutritional and weight losses of foods washed 
and not washed before storage 


Design as related to: 


1. Space requirements in terms of activities car- 
ried on by preference in the kitchen 

2. Interchangeable use of cooking and serving 
equipment, interchangeable covers 

3. Bench, chair, or stool for kitchen work 

4. Possibilities of high-frequency electronic cook- 
ing and the appliances needed 

5. Duplication of utilities, as in the diner-car 
kitchen: 3 sources of water, 4 sources of re- 
frigeration, 3 sources of heat, distributed func- 
tionally. 

6. Sinks and stoves based on the norms of work 
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curves for women of various proportions sitting 
and standing at conventional centers 


Measurements as related to: 


1. Establishment of norms for maximum and nor- 
mal work areas for women sitting and standing 
at kitchen tasks 

2. Time and motion comparisons of a variety of 
tasks at established work areas for women of 
various builds 

3. Biomechanical comparisons of work done on 
different planes—vertical, horizontal, and 
curved—for a variety of kitchen tasks 


Psychological and family-life phases as related to: 


1. Space and size of rooms preferred (fears, ten- 
sions, accidents resulting from varying a pre- 
ferred size) 

2. Activities preferred in relation to space, with 
and without regard to building costs 

3. Efficient arrangements versus traditional pat- 
terns of work or storage or location of windows 


Flexibility in cast or stationary equipment as re- 
lated to: 

1. Differences in body proportions among family 
members in the household using it 

2. Differences in tenants over the lifetime of a 
house, or a designated period 

3. Differences in activities, methods of work, and 
small equipment used 

4. Time and motion comparisons in use 

5. Biomechanics comparisons in use 


Sound Training, Joint Studies Needed 


It is by now a commonplace that the war 
has speeded up the rate of industrial change. 
Research by its very nature is slow in yielding 
conclusive findings but could be greatly ex- 
pedited by co-operative projects. If home 
economics is to make the contribution that is 
so patently needed, home economists should be 
acquiring the best possible ‘background for 
this type of research: fundamental training in 
mathematics, more specialization in such 
fields as physics, economics, physiology, psy- 
chology, and industrial art—and more work in 
engineering and in architecture. 
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Home Management and Family 


Level of Living 


DOROTHY DICKINS 


Dr. Dickins has been the head of the home economics depariment 
of the Mississippi Experiment Station since 1925 except for the 
time she spent working on her PhD and serving as the southern 
regional director of the USDA’s Consumer Purchases Study. 


HIS discussion is to be limited to the 
family living on the small-scale farm and hav- 
ing minimum resources with which to meet farm 
and family needs. The wife in such a family 
must help make decisions and get things done 
not only in connection with household activi- 
ties but also with farm activities. She may 
have to help decide whether $10 shall be spent 
on a new coat for Mary or on a pressure canner. 
Or the alternatives may be a new coat for 
Mary and a new spray for the orchard. Home 
management cannot be separated from farm 
management. 

The wife of a low-income industrial worker 
also needs to use family resources economically, 
of course, but her actions do not influence as 
directly the income and the level of living of 
her family. 


A Study Is Launched 


Several years ago I became interested in this 
question: In what respects does the level of 
living of a farm family in which the wife is a 
good, or above-average, home manager differ 
from the level of living of a farm family in 
which the wife is a fair or poor, average or 
below-average, manager? 

I sought an answer to this question through a 
study of 936 white and Negro farm families in 
the Farm Security Administration program, 
residing in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi. County home management supervisors 
in these three states were asked to select from 
their record-keeping families one or more in 
which the wife most nearly met the description 
set up for a good home manager, and one or 
more families in which the wife most nearly 
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met the description set up for a poor household 
manager. 

Data of this study were taken from record 
books kept by the family, from official records 
on file in the county offices, and from supple- 
mentary information furnished by the home 
management supervisors (/). 

The wives in 46 per cent of the 936 families 
were rated by their home management super- 
visors as having managerial ability above the 
average of all women under their supervision. 
The wives in 54 per cent of the families were 
rated as having managerial ability about aver- 
age or below average of all the women super- 
vised. Above-average home managers had 
had one year more schooling than average and 
below-average managers. 

The scale used in rating their managerial 
ability was based on “Self-Evaluation of Home 
Management for Homemakers,” by Nickell 
and Dorsey (2). The five characteristics on 
which the ratings were based were: (1) ability 
to set and accomplish goals, (2) fund of infor- 
mation and use of it in solving problems, (3) 
use of money—recognition of quality in goods 
and services, (4) skill in household tasks, (5) 
sharing responsibilities with other members of 
the family. 


The Superior vs. the Poor Manager 


The home management supervisors were 
asked to check the two characteristics most 
responsible for the rating given. The manage- 
ment characteristics most often checked for 
the above-average women were ability in’ 
planning and directing and in buying. 

Knowledge of household techniques and 
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skills is important; but executive ability in 
managing a home, just as in managing a busi- 
ness, stands out. These above-average home 
« managers also rated high in sharing responsi- 
bilities with other members of their families. 

As one Negro woman well put it: “I jest 
‘signs every one of my chillun sumpin to do and 
they does it. I never has to work after night 
like some women folks, ‘cause I use them 
chillun to hep me.” 

The management characteristics most often 
checked for the below-average client were not 
clearly defined. Included in this group were 
women who had had little or no housekeeping 
experience before marriage and who were ac- 
quiring knowledge of homemaking techniques 
and skills. There were others who, though 
they had had years of experience, had failed to 
gain such information and skills. Poor health 
had prevented others from attaining this 
rating. 


Managerial Ability of the Husbands 


About the same proportion of husbands were 
classified as having above-average managerial 
ability as were wives. About three out of 
every four wives classified as above-average 
managers had husbands who were classified as 
above-average farm managers. About three 
“out of every four wives classified as average or 
below-average managers had husbands thus 
rated in farm management. 

Likes may attract. But having a wife with 
management ability above average may result 
in wiser planning by the husband and in carry- 
ing out such plans more often, or having a wife 
with management ability average or below 
may result in less planning by her husband or 
in carrying out the plans less often, or vice 
versa. The managerial ability of the farm 
woman cannot be considered apart from that 
of her husband. 


Their Material Possessions 


Under the concept level of living is included 
material possessions: income, land and busi- 
ness accessories, health, and a host of related 
acquisitions for the satisfaction of biological, 
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cultural, and social needs (3). How did these 
two groups of families compare in such pos- 
sessions? 

Families with wives of above-average man- 
agement ability had higher incomes than did 
families with wives of average or below-average 
management ability—managerial ability of 
the husband held constant. Higher income 
was in part due to the ability of these women 
to get things done. It is important to plan 
but more important to carry out plans. 

In the study by Irma Gross and Evelyn 
Zwemer of management in 382 homes in rural 
Michigan, reported in the May 1944 JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, homemakers in 65 per 
cent of the families with yearly incomes below 
$750 had success in their plans. Homemakers 
in 84 per cent of the families with incomes of 
$750 to $1750 succeeded with their plans (4). 

Ability in carrying out plans is in large part 
dependent on time and money management. 
Homemakers in low-income families are often 
not aware that they have a problem of time 
and money management. This is shown in a 
study made by Maxine Watson under the 
direction of Elizabeth Hoyt at Iowa State 
College (5) also briefly reported in the Novem- 
ber 1943 JouRNAL oF Home ECONOMICS. 
Less than 10 per cent of the women interviewed 
recognized at once that they had any problems 
of time and money management, although 86 
per cent admitted that they did when asked 
definitely. 

The first step, therefore, toward development 
of skills in money and time management is 
bringing about recognition that herein lies a 
problem. The second step is creating con- 
fidence that something can be done about it. 
The third step, actually developing those skills, 
is most difficult of all because no one pattern 
can be followed. Every homemaker must work 
out with her family the patiern best suited to her 
own situation—and this pattern has to be con- 
tinually changed. 


Savings, Diet 
Not only was the income of the better-home- 
manager families in the Arkansas, Louisiana, 
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and Mississippi study higher than that of the 
average- or below-average-home-manager fami- 
lies but the accumulated savings of the farm 
family with wife an above-average manager 
were greater than were savings of the family 
with wife an average or below-average man- 
ager. 

White farm-owner families with above-aver- 
age household managers had accumulated $838 
more than had those in the other group. The 
difference between the two Negro owner groups 
was $615. As would be expected, non-owner 
families, both white and Negro, had accumu- 
lated less than had owner families. Conse- 
quently, thedifference in above-average-home- 
manager tenant families and the other tenant 
families was less, but even here the difference 
was $291 for white nonowners and $198 for 
Negro nonowners. It would thus seem that 
better management on the part of the wife is 
one way for the small-scale-farm family to 
improve its financial standing. 

As would be expected, better-home-manager 
farm families were more adequately fed than 
were families with less-efficient managers, 
because they had more home-produced food, 
rich in minerals and vitamins. Of those fami- 
lies with husbands classified as above-average 
farm managers, 75 per cent with above- 
average-manager wives and 46 per cent with 
average- or below-average-manager wives 
canned vegetables in quantities recommended 
by nutritionists. 

The problem of feeding her family is the 
problem of which the homemaker in the low- 
income family is probably most aware. In the 
study made by Miss Watson, this was found 
to be the case (6). Raising the level of living 
of low-income families might well begin with food 
for the family, not only because food is closely 
related to health but because it is a felt need. 
Food for farm families involves producing food. 
Producing food requires managerial ability— 
ability to plan and to carry out such plans. 
It requires knowledge of how foods should be 
produced, as well as skills in production. 

Attention to food preparation techniques is 
also needed, of course, as an adequate food 


supply might be made inadequate through poor 
methods of preparation. The reasons for poor 
methods of preparation are many; lack of knowl- 
edge may not be the main cause. 


Farm Homemaker’s Work Cycle 


Improving methods of food preparation 
sometimes involves changing the homemaker’s 
work cycle. If one has always shelled peas 
the afternoon before they are to be eaten it 
may not be so easy to do this job in the 
morning. 

Many homemakers like a rest period—or at 
least a lull in their work—before their dinner. 
It is restful to have the slaw already on the 
table, the beans cooked and shoved to the 
back of the stove, the cornbread and meat in 
the warming oven by 11:30 or 11:45. At any 
time the men come in, all one has to do is to 
dish up the food and put it on the table. One 
feels like eating then! 

Unfortunately, some recommended methods 
of food preparation require a last-minute rush. 
What to a home economist is a high level of 
living may be a low standard of living to a 
homemaker! Let us remember this. 

Let me tell you briefly how one farm woman 
included in a study I am now making schedules 
her food preparation. This is a low-income 
white farm family—not FSA clients—with 
man, wife, and seven children ranging in age 
from 11 months to 15 years. 

The wife is 31 years of age and has completed 
the eighth grade. She had done very little 
cooking before marriage. As an older sister 
helped with the cooking, she worked in the 
field. Today Mrs. S, because of her large 
family and sickly 11-month-old baby, does not 
“go to the field.” Her husband milks, and 
she manages the poultry and the garden. She 
and her girls do quite a bit of canning. They 
would like to have a pressure cooker but have 
not ‘“‘managed for one”’ so far. 

A typical breakfast of this family during the 
period of the study in June was biscuit, butter, 
coffee, cane sirup; a typical dinner, three 
vegetables, cornbread, and milk; supper, left- 
overs from dinner and milk. 
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On Wednesday, Mrs. S got out of bed at 
5 o’clock. She dressed, cooked and ate break- 
fast, fed the chickens, washed some breakfast 
dishes, boiled the baby’s milk, worked a while 
in the garden, cut several cabbages, built up 
the fire in the stove, and about 9 o’clock began 
preparing cabbage and potatoes for dinner. 

Both boiled cabbage and slaw were prepared. 
The cabbage was cooked about an hour in an 
iron pot, then was pushed to the back of the 
stove to remain there until dinnertime. As 
the fire was allowed to die down as soon as the 
meal was prepared the stove was not hot—only 
warm. 

Mrs. S peeled, quartered, and boiled the 
potatoes, and when they were tender she added 
a mixture of flour browned in lard and cooked 
this together for a few minutes longer. She 
left the potatoes on the stove until dinnertime. 
Next she prepared the cornbread and last the 
slaw. The cornbread was left in the oven, the 
slaw on the dining table in a covered bowl. 
Cabbage, potatoes, and cornbread not eaten 


at dinner were put into a safe or cupboard 


until suppertime, when they were served 
without heating. 

Next Mrs. S washed some clothes. Then 
she prepared the baby’s bottle and fed him. 
Next, she set the table. Then she churned— 
and it was dinnertime. The S’s do not have 
an icebox—ice is not delivered there, and they 
have no automobile. Their cookstove is a 
4-eye wood range with oven. 

Now what suggestions would you give Mrs. S 
for rescheduling her time—suggestions that she 
would be likely to adopt? 


Effect of Food Dislikes, Health 


Another reason for the inadequate food con- 
sumption of low-income families is food dis- 
likes. In the study made by Miss Watson the 
most common problem reported by the home- 
makers was that of dealing with the food dis- 
likes of the members of their families (7). 
In a study of “Food Preparation of Village 
Families” now in progress in our department— 
a study which includes new dishes and new 
foods tried during the previous year—more 
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dislikes were discovered in the low- and high- 
income groups and less in the middle-income 
group. Relatively more of the low-income 
families tried new foods, but many of them had 
not had the education which should precede 
introduction of new foods. 

Fewer of the above-average-manager wives 
in the southern study had illness of one week 
or more during the report year than did wives 
with less managerial ability. No doubt some 
of the women who were rated as average or 
below-average household managers would have 
attained the above-average rating if they had 
had better health. The health of the wife 
affected the husband’s managerial ability also. 
Having a healthy wife is especially important 
in small-scale-farm families. 

It is interesting to note that Jean Warren, in 
her study of “Use of Time in Its Relation to 
Home Management” (%), found in households 
with the lowest labor efficiency illness of some 
household member other than the homemaker 
more often than in households of higher effi- 
ciency. That is, illness whether it be that of 
the homemaker or members of the family, 
affects managerial ability of the wife and, in 
turn, the level of family living. 


Socially Accepted Clothing 


Clothing is important in the level of living 
of a family. One of the main reasons low- 
income farm people give for not attending club 
meetings, church, and the like is not having 
appropriate clothing. Inappropriate clothing 
further increases inferiority complexes these 
people often have. 

Young girls in the low-income families suffer 
especially from inappropriate clothing—that is, 
clothing considered inferior by one’s associates. 

Good home managers, because they plan 
and purchase carefully and because they sew 
and mend for their families, can stretch the 
family income to provide more socially accept- 
able clothing for the members. Then, too, good 
home managers are in higher-income families 
and, therefore, can spend more money for 
clothing. This was shown in our study of 
FSA farm families. 
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Miss Watson reported that in the low-income 
families of her study clothing appeared to cause 
little worry to the homemakers (9), many of 
whom had undoubtedly become resigned to the 
lack of clothing needed for social participa- 
tion. Not having the clothing, they had not 
participated; and the less they had partici- 
pated, the less they had wanted to participate 
and consequently the less clothing they had 
wanted. Resignation to a life of poverty 1s a 
trait home economists must fight in families who 
have long been in the low-income group. 

As would be expected, the FSA farm fami- 
lies having above-average home managers 
lived in houses of greater rental value than did 
those having home managers not so efficient. 
Their houses were worth more mainly because 
they were in a better state of repair, were 
more often painted, were better furnished. 


Ability to Set and Reach Goals 


The higher-than-average home managers 
differed from the average- and below-average 
home managers in their ability to set goals 
and reach the goals set and in their use of 
resources, especially cash income. These are 
characteristics needed by household managers 
in low-income families who want furnitureand 
equipment for their homes. Unless one plans 
for such goods, there is never the cash with 
which to purchase them. Unless one knows 
about the qualities in these goods that make 
them suit the purpose for which they are in- 
tended—unless one knows where these goods 
can be purchased and at what prices, poor 
selections are likely to result. 

One of the main findings from our study of 
FSA families was the importance of members 
of the family working together to carry out 
their plans. All families in this study had 
made farm-home plans. All had kept ac- 
counts of cash expenses for family living. 
Some had kept accounts of income and farm 
expenses. 

Of interest is the fact that the pattern of 
management of these FSA families differed 
little from that of the group of rural Michigan 
families studied by Irma Gross and Evelyn 


Zwemer (4). In both groups management of 
income was basically democratic between hus- 
band and wife but less so between parents and 
children. In both groups decisions concerning 
work were made less democratically than 
those concerning money and goods. 

The heart of the FSA home management 
program is farm-home planning. Home econo- 
mists help families carry out the plans. Yet, 
even in this group, levels of living vary, partly 
because of difference in managerial abilities of 
wives. Families whose wives rated high in 
managerial ability more often carried out the 
farm-home plans. In fact, such families often 
earned more than had been set up in the farm- 
home plan and consequently spent more than 
had been budgeted. 

Families with wives of less managerial 
ability more often failed to earn as much in- 
come as planned for and, therefore, had to re- 
duce amounts budgeted. The farm-home 
plan, of course, is merely a tool to get the 
family to analyze its problems and is not 
expected to work out exactly. 

Home economists in the FSA could make a 
valuable contribution to raising levels of living 
of all low-income families by making a careful 
analysis of hundreds of farm-home plans, how 
they have worked out, and some of the reasons for 
SUCCESS and fa ilure. 

Such an analysis would give needed back- 
ground material for teaching family planning. 
It would enable home economists working with 
low-income rural women and girls to under- 
stand better problems of low-income farm 
families and to help solve such problems. 

Planning and working together involves 
use of the family’s time as well as use of income 
earned. Custom more often regulates time ex- 
penditures than it does money expenditure. 
Wives who work all day in the field during the 
cultivating and harvesting seasons do so be- 
cause they have always done so. 


Effects of Women Working in the Field 


In the study of FSA families, those with 
wives spending all day in the field during these 
seasons had lower incomes than did families 
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whose wives gave afternoons or less time to 
field work. One defense of this practice might 
be that they worked more in the field because 
their incomes were less. But it is also true 
that because they worked all day in the field, 
they had little time to produce food for the 
family, plan and prepare meals, and provide a 
home where members could get the kind of 
rest needed to do good work. 

The better home manager in the FSA group 
was more likely to put her time where it would 
count for most—in the home. She and her 
daughters received more assistance from the 
men and boys in heavy household tasks than 
did the poorer home manager. She better 
understood the farm program and had more 
share in its operation. 

The Cade family is an example of good time- 
planning in one of these better-management 
families. Each member has a responsibility 
for the success of the farm at various seasons 
of the year. Last summer, for example, the 
12-year-old daughter was responsible for the 
noon meal, thus releasing the mother to do the 
gardening and poultry work and to care for the 
small children. The boys shared in the house- 
work and did the milking and cared for the 
livestock, besides sharing in other work on the 
farm. The father’s responsibility was to work 
on the farm and to fill in and help with the 
night work. 


Design for Education 


Many homemakers in low-income farm 
families know what ought to be done, but they 
do not see how it can be done with their re- 
sources. These homemakers must be shown 
by actual next-door demonstrations how 
things can be done on slender resources. 
There are too many low-income farm families 
to provide home and farm supervisors for 
monthly or more frequent visits to each home, 
even though this method is most effective. 
Therefore, we must develop good local leaders. 

College home economics teachers need to work 
consciously to get their students to see the problem. 
Fortunately, most of our students marry, since, 
in the main, we are training future homemakers. 
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These home economics trained homemakers 
are the ones to educate their communities. 
Some of the high school home economics and 
4-H club girls who will not go on to college are 
also the ones to do it—young homemakers 
with vision of the need and the solution. 
Suppose that a young couple of energy, 
initiative, and money moves into a community. 
If the wife feeds, clothes, and houses her 
family well in ways her neighbors can afford, 
they will imitate her. But if she can do this 
only because of superior resources, her neigh- 
bors will merely say ‘‘It’s nice to have money.”’ 
We must have trained, alert, and practiced 
young homemakers who will cement them- 
selves hardily and intelligently and with good 
will into rural communities throughout our 
country. Such homemakers can do more 
toward raising levels of family living than we 
can. The direction levels of living of low- 
income farm families take in the future will 
depend in large part on leaders back in the com- 


munity. Our challenge is to train homemaking 
leaders. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Dickins read this paper 
at the home management session of the AHEA 
convention in Chicago last June. 
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A Practical Study in Nutrition Education 
PATRICIA WOODWARD 


Dr. Woodward has been a member of the staff of the Food Habits 
Committee of the National Research Council since March 1943. 
Her first work for that committee was as a member of Dr. Kurt 
Lewin’s research group who studied ways of changing food habits. 


NE of the problems most vital to 
nutritionists is how to make nutrition educa- 
tion effective. We realize that the attitudes 
and ideas of the people we hope to educate 
are important, but how can we use them as a 
guide to effective education? 

The study described here was an attempt 
to answer two questions of this sort—In what 
way can we use the attitudes toward a new 
food as clues to ways of increasing its accept- 
ability? Do different combinations of ‘“ap- 
peals”’ differ in their effectiveness? The new 
food selected for study was the soybean and 
its products, which are of considerable interest 
today because of their high protein value. 


Soybeans as Food 


We first studied attitudes toward soybeans 
by asking men and women in different parts 
of the country, “How do you feel about using 
soybeans as food?’ The outstanding dis- 
covery of this study, conducted in the summer 
of 1943, was that soybeans were not thought 
of as a particular kind of “food” even by those 
people who had had some slight experience in 
eating them. Also, there were few real preju- 
dices against them, except for the rare indi- 
viduals who knew of their use in industry and 
who definitely didn’t want to “eat paint or 
steering wheels!” This meant, then, that our 
task was to teach people to think of them as a 
definite kind of “food.” 

For this purpose we studied carefully the 
answers people gave to our question and com- 
pared the reasons they gave for being inter- 
ested in eating soybeans with those for not 
wanting to try them, and each with all the 
reservations mentioned. We found four as- 
pects which seemed particularly likely to in- 
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crease favorable attitudes toward the beans: 
(1) that scientists had found them to be of 
high nutritional value; (2) that they are grown 
and processed in America (if they were thought 
of as an Oriental food, they would not be used 
frequently by Americans); (3) that one can get 
good value for one’s money in buying them (the 
emphasis was on the “‘good bargain” and not 
on the “cheapness’’); and (4) that they can 
be used in a great variety of ways. 

Various suggestions for handling these ap- 
peals were made. We wished to avoid over- 
emphasis on the nutrition appeal because 
Americans are likely to think of foods that are 
“good for us” as being different from those 
that are “good to eat’’—the first being nour- 
ishing, the second pleasurable. Of course, 
many familiar foods fit into both categories; 
but in the case of an entirely new food, over- 
emphasis on nutritional value is likely to make 
people think of it as only “‘good for us” and, 
therefore, not “good to eat.” 


Combination Soya Dishes Used 


To validate the clues contained in the in- 
terview material, we planned a study in the 
summer of 1944 in an actual eating situation, 
choosing a cafeteria, since there the same 
food would be offered to all the customers and 
their choices could easily be recorded. The 
six identical cafeterias of the Pentagon, a War 
Department building housing some 30,000 em- 
ployees, provided an ideal] setting for the study, 
as they all served the same food. 

Only dishes in which soya flour or grits were 
combined with familiar food in familiar form 
were used: soya meat loaf, soya muffins, soya 
macaroni and cheese, and split pea and soya 
soup. Neither the flour nor the grits was 
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added in large enough quantity to change the’ 
taste, as we wanted to study the reactions of, 
people to the idea of eating soya dishes. Each 
of these dishes was served one day a week for 

four weeks. ' 


of delicious dishes: 
PLATE 1: POSTER WITH THE VARIETY APPEAL 


The word soya was in red, the background 
shadow blue-gray, and the sketches and 
sentences black. 


During the first week they were listed on the 
menu by their usual names without the word 
“soya”’—as meat loaf—but during the next 
three weeks were listed as soya dishes—as 
“soya meat loaf.” Since the choice of any 
food in a cafeteria depends partly on what 
other foods are available, the menu was some- 
what controlled; all the dishes occupying the 
same place in the menu as the soya dish were 
the same each day it was served. For ex- 
ample, the same meats were served along with 
the soya meat loaf, the same breads with the 
soya muffins. 


Four Appeals Tested 


The “appeals” were carried on four large 
colored posters, placed in each of four cafe- 
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terias. Not any were put up in the other two 
cafeterias so that we could compare the 
changes in the cafeterias having posters with 
those in cafeterias without posters. The sets 
of posters were identical in design, but they 
differed from cafeteria to cafeteria in the 
legends they carried, depending upon the com- 
bination of appeals used. 

The four combinations were the following: 
(1) all four appeals—nutritional value, Ameri- 
can food, good value for your money, and 
variety; (2) only three—American food, good 
value for your money, and variety, with no 
mention of nutritional value; (3) nutritional 
value only; and (4) nutritional value, American 


gives you protein 


hor health 


NUTRITION 


POSTER WITH THE 
APPEAL 
The word soya and the outline of the beaker and 
test tube were in red, and the other words were 
in black. The rest of the poster was the 
same as that shown in plate 1. 


PLATE 2: 


food, and variety, with no mention of good 
value for your money. 

Plate 1 shows the poster carrying the 
“variety appeal”; plate 2 shows how it was 
changed to read “Science adds something new! 
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Practical Study in Nutrition Education 


Soya gives you protein for health’—thus 
carrying only the nutritional appeal. Similar 
changes were made in the other posters. 
These posters were put up at the beginning 
of the third week of the study. To supple- 
ment the posters, each day during this week a 
small card with the name and a sketch of the 
soya dish being served on that day was placed 


at the beginning of the cafeteria line. 


Effect of Posters on Consumption 


The records during the first week told us 
what the consumption of the dishes would be 
when they were served as “ordinary” dishes; 
those during the second week indicated the 
consumption of the dishes when they were 
called “soya.” The records for the third week 
then indicated the effect of the posters on 
consumption. The posters were taken down 
at the end of the third week, and we kept 
records for one more week to see if any carry- 
over effect occurred. 

Observers kept records separately for men 
and women, indicating whether they chose 
the soya dish or one of the dishes occupying 
the same place on the menu, or neither. 
About 1,000 customers were observed in each 
cafeteria every day. 

The results do not show so great changes in 
consumption as might have been expected, 
a fact which may indicate that the customers 
grew tired of the repetition of the dishes, or 
that posters can be expected to influence only 
those customers who are on the fence, so to 
speak, or that some customers did not notice 
the posters even though they were right next 
to the line where the customers waited. 
However, the consistency of the results gives 
added weight to our interpretation. 

During the second week, when the word 
“soya” was first added to the name of the 
meat loaf, macaroni and cheese, and split 
pea soup, the consumption of these dishes 
dropped, apparently because they were labeled 
“soya.”’ The consumption of the muffins re- 
mained about the same, however, suggesting 
that soya muffins were more acceptable than 


were the other soya dishes. In view of this, 
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it is especially interesting that the consump- 
tion of the soya muffins did not change when 
the posters appeared—except to drop in the 
cafeteria where only the nutrition appeal was 
used. 

However, a curious change occurred during 
the last week, after the posters had come down. 
The consumption of soya muffins increased in 
the cafeteria where only the nutrition appeal 
had been used and decreased where the nu- 
trition appeal had been omitted. These con- 
sistent changes seem due to the fact that 
spoon bread was served as a vegetable on this 
last day, whereas it had not been previously. 
It seems possible that customers needed an 
“excuse” to take an extra ‘‘bread” that day in 
addition to the spoon bread, and that the em- 
phasis on the nutritional value of soya muffins 
provided such an “excuse.” 

The women’s consumption of the soya 
macaroni and cheese dropped in the cafeteria 
where only the nutrition appeal was used, 
whereas their choice of the other main dishes 
increased, apparently because of their nega- 
tive reaction to the soya macaroni and cheese 
presumably promoted by the nutrition ap- 
peal. The reverse occurred in the cafeteria 
where no mention was made of the nutrition 
appeal, where more women chose the soya 
macaroni and cheese. 

The consumption of the soya meat loaf re- 
flected similar reactions. More men and 
women chose it in the cafeteria where the 
nutrition appeal was omitted, and their con- 
sumption remained higher than in any other 
cafeteria after the posters were removed. Em- 
phasis on the nutritional value produced no 
change in consumption in the cafeteria where 
it was used. 

These results are consistent with what we 
know about the place of meat in the American 
diet. It is not eaten primarily because it is 
good for one but because it is the accepted 
main dish of a meal, its taste is enjoyed, and 
it has status value. Consequently, one might 
expect emphasis solely on the nutritive value 
to be ineffective in increasing consumption of 
a meat dish. 
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Conducting Nutrition Education Campaigns 


From these findings it appears that the most 
effective of the four combinations of appeals 
used is the one in which no mention is made of 
nutritional value. The explanation for this 
is that emphasis on the nutritional value of a 
new food is a very different matter from point- 
ing out the nutritive value of an already ac- 
cepted and liked food. When a person does 
not know what to expect or what the food 
tastes like, he is more likely to shy away from 
trying it if it is presented as being a very 
healthful food, for then he expects it not to 
taste very good. 

Although these findings apply only to one 
new food, they do point out several important 
considerations for any educational campaign, 
such as the necessity for understanding the 
attitudes toward a certain food or group of 
foods, and then for using educational materials 
which will foster the most favorable attitudes. 

The specific problems differ, depending on 
whether an entirely new food is to be intro- 
duced (as rarely happens) or a new variety 
of an already accepted food, such as a new 
green leafy vegetable, or whether unfavorable 
attitudes toward a food used by a relatively 
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small portion of the population, such as 
glandular meats, are to be overcome. 

In each case it is important first to find out 
whether the foodstuff is thought of as “food 
for me and my family’; the ways in which it 
might be presented to the housewife as “food,” 
that is, as a vegetable, a meat, a flour; and the 
favorable characteristics which it possesses 
that might be developed in the eyes of the 
housewife or the restaurant or cafeteria cus- 
tomer. 

In planning any sort of educational program, 
one needs to know where the people are in 
their thinking and in what direction one wishes 
to help them move; otherwise, a great deal of 
effort may be used in a relatively inefficient 
way. 


Epiror’s NoTE: JOURNAL readers may get 
free copies of the full reports of the two soy- 
bean studies, “Attitudes Toward the Use of 
Soybeans as Food” and “‘A Study of the Rela- 
tive Effectiveness of Different Combinations 
of Appeals Used in Presenting a New Food— 
Soya,” by writing to the Committee on Food 
Habits, National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Reporting Progress 


Wanted: a copy of every ceremony used to induct seniors into the AHEA. 
I’m making a file of these services for use of others. 

The School of Home Economics at the University of Utah does a good job of 
following up its graduates professionally, as witness this letter: 

“The staff of the school of home economics, particularly Miss Phillips and 
myself, are happy to have the privilege of sending you the membership card. It 


is your introduction to the home economics profession and should give you con- 
tact with many who stand high in it. 

“The president of the association in the state in which you are employed has 
been informed of your membership and of your present address. We hope that 
she will ask the supervisor of the district to get acquainted with you. ... If she 
is too busy to look you up, don’t be discouraged; somewhere you will find 
professional friendship. ...We wish you every success.” 

By December 1, 1944, three states—Delaware, Iowa, and Utah—had doubled 
their last year’s membership, and three others—Colorado, Louisiana, and 
Vermont—are 50 per cent or more above their 1943-44 total—Essre EL.iort, 
Membership Chairman, Sunkist Building, 707 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Trends in Freezing Preservation of Foods 
VERA D. GREAVES and MILDRED M. BOGGS 


Dr. Greaves is a specialist in nutrition in the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of California, Berkeley. 
Miss Boggs is a chemist in the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Albany, California. 


EN years ago few homemakers had 
served frozen foods, but now many are familiar 
with frozen fruits, vegetables, meats, and fish. 
Freezing facilities now available are being used 
to capacity. Manufacturers of equipment are 
planning to expand the production of home 
and farm freezing and storage units and also 
storage units for retail stores as soon as war- 
time restrictions are relaxed. 

Postwar competition will probably lower the 
prices and improve the quality of commercially 
frozen foods, and many new frozen foods will 
undoubtedly appear in the markets. Alto- 
gether the future looks bright but will be de- 
termined by many factors, including general 
economic status, quality and price of frozen 
in competition with canned and dehydrated 
foods, price of home and farm freezing units, 
and the help that researchers can give. 

This discussion will be limited chiefly to 
later developments in freezing procedures and 
to matters on which misinformation seems 
most prevalent. 


Scalding and Freezing 


Freezing preserves foods by lowering their 
temperature enough to prevent growth of 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds and to retard 
enzyme activity and other chemical changes. 
Treatment of certain foods before freezing is 
necessary to control enzyme activity, which 
would otherwise result in deterioration in 
quality during storage. Unblanched vege- 
tables, for example, will not retain their 
quality more than a few weeks even in subzero 
storage. 

While it is desirable to reduce the tempera- 
ture of foods rapidly to their proper storage 
temperature, the optimum rate of freezing 
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has not been definitely established and un- 
doubtedly varies among products. Rate of 
freezing is affected not only by temperature of 
the freezing room but also by movement of air 
around packages, size of packages, and tem- 
perature and consistency of contents. 

A storage temperature of 0°F or lower is 
required to maintain quality during normal 
periods of storage. Slightly higher tempera- 
tures are permissible but not recommended for 
fruits. Experimental work indicates that tem- 
peratures below 0°F protect quality and cer- 
tain vitamins better than higher temperatures 
do, especially for long storage periods. 


Thawing 


As frozen foods are perishable they should 
not be allowed to thaw until just before they 
are used. Whereas canning sterilizes food, 
freezing only reduces the number of organisms 
present, and such organisms grow rapidly in 
thawed foods that are not properly refriger- 
ated. 

Frozen fruits and vegetables placed in the 
freezing compartment of a refrigerator imme- 
diately after removal fiom freezing storage 
may be held safely for about two weeks. 
Placed in a refrigerator at 38° to 40°F they 
can be held ordinarily for about three days but 
must be watched because deterioration, for 
example darkening in fruits, may occur. 
Foods that exhibit any off color, off odor, or 
sliminess should be discarded without being 
tasted. No case of botulism arising from use 
of frozen foods has been reported. 


Nutritive Values 


Comparative analyses of fresh and frozen 
foods have shown that loss of nutritive value 
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depends mainly on treatment before the food 
was frozen and on the temperature and period 
of storage. The relative effect of pretreatment 
and storage varies with the food as well as the 
nutritive factor, and recent research has been 
directed toward accurate measurement of 
these relationships. 

Unscalded vegetables lose large portions of 
their ascorbic acid, thiamin, and carotene and 
a lesser part of their riboflavin during frozen 
storage. Blanching reduces these losses but 
may result in loss of one-third of the ascor- 
bic acid and one-fourth of the thiamin. 
Riboflavin and carotene are not lost in signilfi- 
cant amounts during scalding. Some loss of 
water-soluble minerals, protein, and carbo- 
hydrate occur, the extent varying with the 
vegetable and methods used in scalding and 
chilling. 

Water scalding of vegetables, other than 
corn on the cob and legumes, results in larger 
losses of ascorbic acid and presumably of the 
other water-soluble nutrients than does steam- 
ing, even though steaming requires slightly 
longer periods. Steaming is therefore the pre- 
ferred method in commercial practice. It is 
not used generally in the home, however, 
because an efficient steam bath is usually not 
available and it is difficult to determine when 
the temperature is high enough to start count- 
ing scalding time. In the steaming operation, 
the temperature obtained in a definite period 
depends on the amount of heat applied, tight- 
ness of lid of the utensil, and amount of vege- 
table. Boiling can be taken as the starting 
time for scalding in water. Scalding small 
amounts of vegetable at one time in the 
smallest quantity of water necessary to cover 
the vegetable and using the same water for 
several batches should reduce losses to a 
minimum. This problem requires more in- 
vestigation. 

Often as much of the water-soluble nutri- 
ents is lost in chilling as in scalding, if not 
more, because of the use of large amounts of 
water. This problem has received less atten- 
tion than that of blanching, but it is equally 
important. 
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The usual treatment of fruits before stor- 
age probably does not cause loss of nutrients 
except for parts discarded, unless there is un- 
due delay and improper refrigeration. 

Research indicates that storage of properly 
blanched vegetables at 0°F or lower for periods 
up to one year involves no significant loss of 
riboflavin and little or no loss of thiamin. 
A small carotene loss has been reported as 
occurring in blanched green vegetables during 
the first six months of storage at —4°F, and 
the loss became appreciable after 12 months 
of storage. There is apparently a slow de- 
crease in ascorbic acid during the storage of 
vegetables. The lower the temperature the 
less significant this loss. 

Fruits such as citrus fruits and certain 
berries that do not discolor when injured 
mechanically retain their ascorbic acid con- 
tent well during storage but may lose a con- 
siderable amount if held after defrosting. 
Readily discolored fruits, such as Royal Anne 
cherries and peaches, lose ascorbic acid unless 
they are protected against oxidation—that is, 
browning. Packing in sugar or sugar sirup 
reduces the loss during thawing and holding. 
Storage at —10°F for six months results in 


little or no loss of carotene. 


Frozen meat, fish, poultry, and eggs are 
considered equivalent to the fresh products in 
nutritive value, though few comparative anal- 
yses of these foods have been carried out. 
More information is certainly needed on the 
nutritive values of strictly fresh and of market 
fresh foods as compared with those of frozen, 
canned, and dehydrated foods and with these 
foods when prepared for the table. 


Some New Frozen Products 


Among vegetables commonly frozen are 
peas, snap and lima beans, spinach, corn, and 
asparagus. Others that have been frozen 
commercially or for which descriptions of pro- 
cedures for freezing have been published in- 
clude chopped butts of asparagus and broccoli, 
sweet potatoes, vegetables suitable for infants, 
tomato juice, and squash for pie. Some oi 
the winter vegetables, such as broccoli and 
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Trends in Freezing Preservation of Foods 


Brussels sprouts, are appearing on the frozen- 
food market more often. Whole tomatoes 
have been frozen commercially. They re- 
semble standard-pack canned tomatoes rather 
than fresh raw ones. 

Fruits were frozen commercially before vege- 
tables. Most of the frozen fruit is used for 
reprocessing into jams and jellies, but recently 
retail packages of dessert fruits have -become 
common. Bakeries are using more frozen 
fruits in pies than previously. For this pur- 
pose many of the fruits that darken are 
blanched in steam or sugar sirup or are dipped 
in sulfurous acid or in bisulfite solution; these 
treatments are used instead of sugar or sirup 
packs. 

With blueberries, according to one report, 
scalding prevents the formation of woody 
texture and improves flavor, aroma, and 
palatability. A small amount of ascorbic acid 
added to the sirup in which fruit is packed acts 
as an antioxidant and retards discoloration. 
Coating certain fruits with pectin products 
improves texture and appearance and de- 
creases leaking of juices on defrosting. 

Frozen pureed fruits, for which the usual 
precautions to prevent oxidation must be ob- 
served, have found uses as flavorings for ice 
creams and sundae toppings, and as the main 
constituent of the new Velva Fruit, a frozen 
dessert which tastes like fresh, fully ripe fruit 
and has the texture of ice cream, but which in 
addition to fruit puree contains only sugar, a 
little gelatin, and sometimes lemon or citric 
acid. 

Frozen concentrated orange juice and other 
fruit concentrates may soon appear on the 
market. The juice is concentrated by par- 
tially freezing it, then separating off the ice 
crystals. 

Frozen boned meat as used by the military 
services may find a civilian market, and retail 
stores may sell cuts of meat in packages. 
Ready-to-cook frozen poultry is already on the 
market. Many kinds of frozen fish are also 
available. 

Frozen eggs have been used by bakeries, 
confectioners, and other processors for several 
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years but very little in the home, as the usual 
packaging methods make it necessary to thaw 
more material than can be used at one time and 
the amount needed cannot be measured easily. 

Recently a method has been reported for 
freezing mixed eggs in bricks. Each brick 
contains one egg and can be broken from a 
block of bricks and thawed quickly. Home- 
makers may find this type of product usable. 
Mixed whole eggs or egg whites are satisfac- 
torily frozen without added substances, but 
yolks frozen alone become gummy. The ad- 
dition of 10 per cent of sugar is frequently 
used to prevent this change in texture. Salt 
also prevents it but yolks with salt added are 
suitable only for mayonnaise. Honey or in- 
vert sugar is sometimes added. 


Precooked Frozen Dishes 


Much general information about precooked 
foods has been published, but surprisingly 
few studies of important technical factors 
have been made. When exact procedures are 
worked out, freezing of most products will 
undoubtedly yield better quality than has 
been possible in canned goods because of the 
high temperatures needed for sterilization by 
heat. 

Frozen precooked foods have many obvious 
advantages, both for homes and for public 
eating places. They save labor, space, and 
mess in places where food service is the main 
consideration and space is at a premium. 
Quality can be kept uniform, and cost-account- 
ing should be a comparatively simple problem. 
With packages of suitable size, waste from 
leftovers can be eliminated and a large variety 
of @ la carte dishes can be offered, even in 
small restaurants and during periods of the day 
when only a few patrons are served. The 
cost of transporting inedible portions of foods 
is eliminated. All waste involved in produc- 
tion is accumulated in one place, where it can 
be disposed of or used in by-products. 

Some restaurants are interested in having 
their own subsidiary companies freeze dishes 
for which they already have a reputation. 
Homemakers, too, can prepare and freeze 
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dishes for future use if they have home units 
or access to lockers. 

Although little information on preparation 
and freezing of precooked foods has been pub- 
lished and almost nothing is known about the 
storage life of many of the products, reports 
suggest that many foods have been prepared, 
some of which are already in commercial pro- 
duction. 

Some that have been prepared experimen- 
tally or commercially are stews, hashes, creamed 
meat and fish dishes, whole roast duck, turkey, 
chicken, special main entree dishes such as 
chow mein, welsh rarebit, chicken a la king, 
sandwich spreads, bakery goods such as fruit 
pies, cakes, and breads, and many soups, 
including meat-stock types, cream of tomato, 
and French onion soup. 

Few persons have had the opportunity to 
evaluate the quality of many of these dishes, 
but some products on the market certainly 
need improvement. Doubtless research will 
solve some of the problems. Apparently some 
dishes require almost no change in formula or 
method of preparation for freezing. The usual 
sanitary precautions and need for quality 
control, which apply to all food production, 
must of course be observed. Cooling the 
cooked food, packaging, freezing, and storing 
at suitable temperatures would be the only 
additional procedures. 

For other dishes considerable change is 
needed. Some probably should be cooked for 
shorter periods than would be required if they 
were not to be frozen. Flavor and color might 
be expected to give little trouble with many 
foods, especially if storage periods are limited 
to six months or less. Some cooked foods 
gradually lose their flavor during frozen stor- 
age. Rancidity of fats has been troublesome, 
especially with prolonged storage. In many, 
faults in texture and consistency—such as 
mushiness of vegetables, stringiness of meat, 
and curdling of sauces—may present the 
greatest problems in palatability. 

Packaging certainly needs attention. 
Many new shapes will be required, and the 
new sizes and shapes should be conducive to 
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rapid freezing and defrosting. Perhaps basic 
materials can be improved. 

One of the chief advantages of precooked 
frozen foods is the obvious fact that they save 
time. For some precooked dishes the time 
required for defrosting and heating may be 
a serious disadvantage but may be overcome 
by developments in electronics. Engineers 
and manufacturers may provide us with a 
means of dielectric heating that will rapidly 
and uniformly defrost and heat foods. 
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In Short... 


Retailing Discovers Us 


LEONE ANN HEUER 
Household Finance Corporation 


For years the heads of the textile and home 
furnishing departments of our home economics 
colleges have suggested to their graduates that 
the fields of retailing and merchandising might 
offer opportunity to them. Occasionally a 
person would start her career behind the coun- 
ter and within a year or more find herself in an 
advanced position; a rare few after a long uphill 
climb eventually became executives. Begin- 
ning salaries were low, working hours long and 
tiring. 

The 1943 directory for home economics 
women in business listed a number of people in 
the food, restaurant, and tearoom classifica- 
tion with retail stores but only four textile 
home economists in retailing. Yet a survey 
of retail store personnel would probably show 
that a surprising number of “our girls” have 
achieved success in these fields. With their 
success has not come recognition for home eco- 
nomics, however, for majors in music, “math,” 
and art have achieved equal success. 


War Brings an Opening 


And then the manpower shortage struck the 
retailing and merchandising field. Personnel 
managers from some of the larger stores scur- 
ried to colleges to find much-needed woman- 
power. One store in Chicago hired ten home 
economics graduates in June 1944. By Sep- 
tember, two of these had risen to the rank of 
assistant buyer and two more were assistants 
to the assistants. All of the ten are being 
watched with more than ordinary interest and 
both the personnel and training director are 
highly enthusiastic about what “home ec’s” 
have to offer. 

Interviews with personnel managers of ten 
Chicago retail and mail-order houses revealed 
that upwards of fifty recent home economics 
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graduates with majors in textiles or home 
furnishings are now employed as trainees, or 
in merchandising, comparative shopping, lab- 
oratory work, sales promotion, consumer edu- 
cation, sales training, and personnel depart- 
ments. All of the personnel directors declare 
that “home economics training is ‘a natural’ 
for the merchandising field.” 

Several of the large mail-order houses have 
postwar plans in which home economics trained 
girls will play a stellar role. They are hiring 
these girls now, putting them through a strenu- 
ous apprenticeship program, and even subsidiz- 
ing further training to fit them for key positions 
later. 

Beginning salaries, however, are usually low. 
Merchandising is a new field to home econo- 
mists, and even with a college degree they must 
learn by doing—usually by selling. Selling 
acquaints the novice with merchandise and 
with people’s wants. 


Steps to the Top 


So that we could advise educators and stu- 
dents specifically we asked personnel mana- 
gers what advancement there is for a girl who 
begins as a salesperson. We learned that her 
beginning salary is usually a nominal weekly 
sum plus a commission over a certain quota, 
both of which vary with the store, the depart- 
ment, and the locale. The commission brings 
some salespeople so handsome a salary in time 
that they turn down opportunities for advance- 
ment in rank, which might mean just a little 
higher pay than their beginning rate. 

The usual second step in a retail store may be 
the position of second assistant or that of spon- 
sor. The second assistant is chiefly concerned 
with merchandise, its movement, maintenance, 
and record. The sponsor’s major duties are to 
train and help salespeople in addition to selling. 
Then comes the first assistant who has charge 
of stock and is a supervisor in the department. 

Salaries for all of these promotions vary with 
the responsibilities of the job and are the neces- 
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sary steps to becoming assistant buyers and 
buyers. 

The buying first assistant helps the buyer 
and may go into the market with her, and may 
get from $2300 to $6000 a year. The job 
plum, and there is only one to a department 
or one for several departments, is that of 
manager or buyer, with salary ranges from 
$2500 to $15,000 a year. 


Advice to Home Economists 


A girl must be willing to start at the bottom, 
realizing that her college degree in home 
economics is a tool to speed advancement. 
The biggest problem retailers have with ‘“‘col- 
lege grads” is their feeling of superiority over 
those who don’t have a degree. Some of these 
degree-less people may be far smarter than 
most with a degree. 

Retailers have discovered the home econo- 
mists. For home economics educators the 
challenge is to explore the opportunities they 
offer, readjust the curriculum to prepare stu- 
dents better for the jobs available, and to teach 
students to apply themselves so that the small 
niche the war has carved out for us will grow to 
appreciated and profitable careers. 


When a Community Awoke 


EDNA GRUMMERT 
Ashland (Nebraska) High School 


One year ago Ashland found itself in pretty 
much the same position as hundreds of other 
communities in the USA—ideally located as 
to wartime employment and profits from busi- 
ness and agriculture but utterly lacking in 
health and recreation facilities. 

A survey of the situation revealed that 
about 200 of Ashland’s 450 pupils brought sack 
lunches, consisting of sandwiches, an apple, 
and a cookie, or sometimes only a sandwich. 
Many half-eaten lunches found their way to 
the waste basket. Many youngsters going 
home several blocks away for lunch returned 
to school after fifteen or twenty minutes. 
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Some had to prepare their own lunches be- 
cause their mother and father were both work- 
ing. Still others went downtown to buy a 
chocolate malted as their lunch, or a sandwich 
and a coke, or a candy bar. 

Examinations given by a physician, a 
dentist, and a public health nurse revealed: 
98 of the children with defective eyes, 6 with 
defective hearing, 95 with nose and throat 
defects, 23 with heart irregularities, 8 with 
abnormal blood pressure. They also showed 
662 permanent teeth in need of fillings, 48 
decayed permanent teeth and 111 baby teeth 
that should be pulled, and 276 baby-teeth 
cavities. 

Few recreational facilities were available, 
though the school had a football and a basket- 
ball team and a physical education program. 


Meeting Nutritional Needs 


These needs were presented to the board of 
education, to the community service associa- 
tion organized by the Rotary Club, and to the 
city council. These organizations helped set 
up a committee to take charge of a hot lunch 
program: the superintendent of schools, the 
principal, the homemaking instructor, a stu- 
dent, and a representative of the community 
service association. 

An activity room became a lunchroom, and a 
small kitchen was transformed into one ade- 
quate for the new demands to be made upon it. 
Two excellent cooks were employed, and gov- 
ernment aid was secured. Students brought 
their own dishes and utensils, and lunch tickets 
were sold for twenty cents each. Those who 
could not afford tickets could work for their 
lunches. Only complete plate lunches, planned 
by the cooks and the homemaking teacher, 
were served. Patrons could have as much as 
they wished, but all food taken had to be eaten. 
A host or hostess at each table insisted on good 
table manners, and no pupil could leave the 
table before twenty minutes had elapsed with- 
out permission from the host or hostess. 

So popular are the hot lunches today that 
more than a third of the students are fed daily. 
Comments such as “We don’t eat this at home, 
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In Short 


but it’s good!” and “My child wouldn’t touch 
that at home” are common. 


Meeting Social and Health Needs 


The recreational problem was placed in the 
hands of the student council, which appointed 
a noonday recreation committee to work with 
the physical education instructors. A wide 
variety of games and play equipment can now 
be checked out. Immediately after lunch, 
dining tables make way for ping pong and 
other table games. On sunny days games pro- 
gress out of doors. 

After school there are club and organization 
meetings or an hour of dancing to music 
furnished by a radio phonograph. In the 
evenings the school is still the social center for 
parties, games, popular and square dancing, 
and programs of music and dramatics. Re- 
freshments can be prepared in the lunchroom 
kitchen and served in the dining room. 

A functional health program was also 
adopted: thorough medical and dental ex- 
aminations, complete health records and re- 
ports to parents of corrections needed, a 
three-year health education course offered by 
the vocational homemaking teacher who 
taught basic nutrition. Home experiences in 
planning and preparing adequate and appe- 
tizing meals, a rat experiment, exhibits in 
halls and classrooms, special talks by doctors, 
nurses, and nutritionists, and silent and sound 
films contributed to the educational program. 

Thus, in just a few months after a com- 
munity was awakened to its own need, an 
effective program was developed—one which 
will help to prepare the young people of Ash- 
land for the tremendous responsibilities of the 
postwar world. 


W est Virginia ’s 16 Groups 


BETH PALMER 
West Virginia University 


With sixteen regional home economics groups 
at work within West Virginia, home economists 
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are not marking time during these war years; 
they are making progress. 

More than a year ago, gasoline shortages 
made it seem wise to abandon temporarily the 
annual spring meeting traditionally held at 
beautiful Jackson’s Mill, which is not easily 
accessible except by auto. Instead we divided 
our state into regional groups of three to five 
adjoining counties, each with a temporary 
chairman appointed by the West Virginia 
Home Economics Association council, who 
was asked to call a meeting of all home econo- 
mists within that area. A few suggestions for 
organization and for programs accompanied 
each letter. After the first meeting, each 
chairman was asked to report new officers and 
the plan of activity for the year to the state 
chairman of the regional groups, the vice- 
president of the WVHEA. 

All sorts of programs and plans developed. 
Some groups decided to meet six times a year; 
others, three or four times; three, only once. 
One region reported no meeting. Generally 
the program was planned for a Saturday 
luncheon meeting. One county would act as 
hostess; another would plan the program. 


Programs, Attendance 


Sometimes the program was worked up by 
an interest group such as women in business, 
homemakers, or teachers. Guest speakers 
were invited when available. Most popular 
were the extension staff and state nutrition 
workers, but out-of-state commercial repre- 
sentatives and trained leaders from the home- 
making group also gave some good demonstra- 
tions and talks. Conservation of clothing and 
time suggested exhibits, which always stimu- 
lated helpful exchange of ideas. This year’s 
program topics include care and remodeling of 
family clothing, purse and hat making, trends 
in new materials, furniture renovation, better 
breakfasts, and industrial lunches. 

The attendance at these gatherings has 
ranged from 6 to 100, with the average 15. 
Transportation has been the greatest handicap 
to attendance, but the meetings have been so 
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helpful and popular that reports of plans for 
this spring show no decrease in the number of 
meetings—instead, an increase in several 
counties. 


Rich Dividends for Labors 


This year there has been greater effort to 
contact all graduate home economists who are 
homemakers or are employed in other lines of 
work than those easily recognized as being in 
the home economics field. The importance of 
maintaining a complete record of home econo- 
mists in all parts of the state has been made 
evident, and the emergency registration lists 
are being added to by each region as a part of 
the year’s program. Invitations to group 
meetings, financed by small self-assessed dues, 
are sent these people. 

Organizing our home economists into re- 
gional groups has yielded rich dividends for 
our investment of effort: professional growth 
for each member through increased oppor- 
tunities for making a contribution and for 
training in leadership; increased interest in 
home economics; increased exchange of ideas 
from which has come improved professional 
work; increased interest in and understanding 
of community problems and closer co-opera- 
tion with other organized professional groups 
in the community with resultant stimulation 
from these contacts. 


Brazil’s Extension Program 


MARY E. DONEY 
Mississippi Extension Service 


Last summer the home demonstration staff 
in Mississippi had an opportunity to spread its 
influence abroad. Through the work of Agnes 
June Leith, a USA home economist lent to 
Brazil, the 24 states of that nation are to have 
a home demonstration and 4-H club service. 

Two and a half years of preparation is 
planned by CBA (Comissao Brasilerro Ameri- 
cana) and SAPS (Servico de Alimentacio da 
Previdencia Social), and one step in the process 
was the training of the future director, Dr. 
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Clara Sambaquy, in Mississippi and also in 
Georgia. 

On March 20, 1944, Dr. Sambaquy came to 
the Mississippi conference of extension field 
workers to study the home demonstration pro- 
gram and stayed three months. She had had 
much training as pediatrician and nutrition 
specialist in Faculdade Nacional Medicina de 
Brazil as well as experience in social welfare 
food service. 

Five weeks of her three months in Mississippi 
were spent in Jones County traveling to county 
and community events and observing office 
work of the home demonstration agent. She 
said enthusiastically, “In each home demon- 
stration club I got a new experience because 
they are so different.” 

But her special enthusiasm was for the 4-H 
clubs: “The way to teach people best is to 
teach young people who like to learn and are 
full of enthusiasm.” 

She was much impressed by the way farm 
people and state college staff members work 
together to bring about a better country with 
better home life and by the confidence people 
show in the home demonstration agent. ‘‘They 
accept her advice—ask for it as a child asks for 
advice from his parents.” 

She attended the Governor’s Rural Life Con- 
ference, a district home demonstration council, 
and a refresher course for county nutrition 
sponsors, to which she contributed a demon- 
stration of Brazilian ways of cooking beets. 
She enjoyed studying the school lunch program 
in the city schools of Jackson. 

She enrolled in the three weeks’ home dem- 
onstration training course given at Mississippi 
State College and was amazed at the amount of 
information given in so short a time. 


The Course in Brazil 


SAPS and CBA are going to build a school 
in north Brazil, Fontaleza Ceara, of which Dr. 
Sambaquy will be director. Here will be con- 
ducted a one-year course for training the per- 
sonnel in poultry raising and gardening, food 
and nutrition, child care, social service, and 
extension methods. 
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In Short 


Twenty-four girls, one for each state in Bra- 
zil, have been chosen for that first class. The 
training will be conducted by thirteen teachers 
who from July 1943 to March 1944 were given 
a special course which Miss Leith helped to 
organize and in which she gave the instruction 
in food preparation. 

The graduates of this training will return to 
their states, and Dr. Sambaquy will serve as 
state agent, traveling over all of Brazil to ad- 
vise and direct the work. 


Aboard the St. Olaf 


JEAN E. HARLAN 
2d Lt., MDD 


More than three months ago (in June of 
1944) I received my overseas orders and was 
told to report to the 217th Hospital Ship 
Complement. Immediately there came to my 
mind all kinds of questions: Just what does a 
dietitian do on a hospital ship? Will the work 
be stimulating and interesting? And above 
all, will I really be an asset to the patients? 

Now, after having made one trip, I have 
found a favorable answer to all of these ques- 
tions. My work as dietitian on this hospital 
ship has been the most interesting of any I’ve 
had since I entered the Army. There was 
“never a dull moment,” and every minute of 
the hard work I put in was rewarded by the 
pleasure our boys gained from eating the good 
old American chow once again. 


Shipboard Appetites Tremendous 


During the first three or four days it seemed 
as if we could not fill the boys up. Some asked 
for five or six helpings. After that their appe- 
tites decreased slightly but never for the so- 
called luxuries—ice cream, fresh milk, fried 
eggs, hot cakes, toast and bread, cheese and 
crackers. 

There were very few nutrition-conscious 
patients, as almost all returned trays con- 
tained such vegetables as beets, carrots, peas, 
string beans, and spinach. Give the boys 
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meat, potatoes, and corn and they were happy. 
A most popular dish, surprisingly enough, was 
sauerkraut and weiners. The patients seemed 
to be starved for the white bread. Some had 
had nothing but dark bread for over a year. 
It was a dietitian’s delight to see the boys con- 
sume so much food and be always ready to 
consume more. 

On the last night one of the wards had a 
party, burlesquing a court martial, after which 
we served cheese sandwiches, cokes, cake, and 
ice cream. For a celebration all wards were 
given ice cream the last night. 

Being a dietitian on a hospital ship is an 
adventure. Besides the adventure I have the 
assurance that I am doing my part to help 
win the war. 


Eprror’s Norte: Lieutenant Harlan’s BS 
degree (1942) is from Iowa State College, and 
her dietetic internship was served in the 
Vanderbilt University Hospital in Tennessee. 
She entered the Army last February. 


Home Safety Sessions 


GLADYS WARD 
Illinois Extension Service 


“Dedicated to Victory,” the three home 
safety sessions of the National Safety Congress 
held in Chicago last October included demon- 
strations of safe practices within the home and 
discussions of community responsibility for 
safe homes and of building safety into homes 
after the war is over. 

An excellent demonstration-talk on pre- 
venting burns, explosions, and fires in homes 
was given by Theodore Gunn, New Hampshire 
Board of Underwriters, Concord. He demon- 
strated the hazard of using worn electric cords, 
overheated electric wires, and dry-cleaning 
fluids at home and showed how even a pyroxy- 
lin plastic doll, touched by a lighted match, 
was enveloped by flames in a flash. 

D. Kenneth Sargent of Syracuse University 
asserted that “freedom from home hazards 
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is purchasable” by building safe homes. He 
paraphrased the four freedoms as: freedom 
from the hazard of falls, freedom from the 
hazard of burns, freedom from electrical 
hazards, and freedom from poison gas and 
mechanical injuries. 

Francis Armin, National Adequate Wiring 
Bureau, New York, demonstrated how safe 
wiring in new and old houses can aid in accident 
prevention. Katharine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, who presided 
at the last session, reversed the familiar ‘Let 
the buyer beware” to “Let the seller beware.” 

Donald B. Armstrong, chairman of the home 
safety committee, commented on a significant 
trend in women’s activities: their active par- 
ticipation in making homes safer and their 
assumption of community responsibilities 
which makes it impossible any longer to classify 
them as the weaker sex. 

Accidental deaths in American homes in- 
creased 7 per cent in 1943, to 32,500, a figure 
which registers defeat on the home front. 
Home economics teachers, students, home- 
makers, and family members can help bring 
Victory to the home front by accident pre- 
vention. A safe home is everybody’s business. 
Let’s make 1945 really “Dedicated to Victory!” 


Restaurant Conference 


ADELINE WOOD 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sanitation, industrial feeding, research on 
human relations practices in the restaurant 
business, meat selection and cookery, wartime 
food regulations were among the subjects 
taken up at the conference of the National 
Restaurant Association at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 10 to 12. 

Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, who presided 
over the panel on health measures, gave a 
three-part recipe for achieving proper sanita- 
tion: (1) Make the salaries of those responsible 
for the maintenance of cleanliness comparable 
to those of personnel usually considered of the 
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highest importance. (2) Invent and manufac- 
ture equipment that is better designed for 
cleaning efficiency. (3) Train and supervise 
personnel properly. 


Status of Food Branch 


The three sessions on industrial feeding cov- 
ered practically every phase of the subject. 
Consensus was that management should recog- 
nize the food branch as a part of plant manage- 
ment and establish definite policies concerning 
it, should provide needed facilities and assume 
such operating costs as gas and electricity, 
and above all should provide for a well-trained 
executive. 

Jessie Alice Cline of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board demonstrated the importance 
of cooking meats at low temperature. 

Earle N. Lashmet of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company showed that customer acci- 
dents usually result from some distracting 
element in the restaurant surroundings and 
that the restaurateur must have a plan of 
equipment and inspection to remove hazards. 


Quick Frozen Meals 


Quick frozen cooked foods were given con- 
siderable attention, and the prediction was 
made that the “luncheon of tomorrow” might 
be entirely of quick frozen dishes: chicken soup, 
chicken a la king, French fried potatoes, fruit 
salad, blueberry muffins, and apple pie with 
cheese sauce. 

Christine R. Pensinger, manager of retail 
pantry sales of Marshall Field and Company, 
warned that if quick frozen foods are to be used 
successfully, refrigeration equipment must be 
able to hold the products at constant low tem- 
perature, the initial product must be of high 
quality, and the freezing process must be di- 
rected by persons with a thorough knowledge of 
chemical reactions. 

The storage life of frozen cooked products is 
variable, she said, and much research is needed 
to determine their chemical reactions and stor- 
age qualities. 
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Letters from Our Readers... 


Herewith we launch a new department in the 
JouRNAL, one to which we hope many will 
contribute. This month all the letters are 
about the AHEA’s legislative program, and 
most of them were inspired by the discussion of 
that program in the November 1944 issue of 
the JouRNAL, in which contributors were 
Hazel Kyrk, Dorothy Dickins, Lillian Storms, 
and Florence LaGanke Harris. We welcome 
comments on Association action and on JouR- 
NAL articles and features, whether the writers 
criticize or commend.—HELEN HOSTETTER, 
Editor. 


Our Excuse for Being 


No activity in which the Association engages 
is more important than the promotion of a leg- 
islative program. This activity alone could 
serve as our excuse for being. ‘There are so 
many opportunities for accomplishing worth- 
while objectives through legislation that I feel 
there are no arguments which can stand against 
it. 

Suppose our legislative committee is in the 
broadest sense a pressure group! What is 
wrong with being a pressure group? It is cer- 
tainly as important for intelligent, nonpartisan 
organizations to support or oppose a bill which 
affects home and family living as it is for groups 
which are biased and working for individual 
gain. 

Some idealists may wish that our govern- 
ment did not operate by these methods; how- 
ever, if we are realistic, we must face the fact 
that it does function in this manner and we 
cannot just disapprovingly look down our noses 
and remark, ‘This lacks dignity.” 


Our Obligation 


To Mrs. Harris’ argument “that all virtue 
may not lie in one piece of proposed legislation, 
that there may be virtues, as well as evils, on 
both sides,” I should like to answer that 
granted this is true, we are obligated to become 


informed, weigh both sides and determine 
which is the “greatest good for the greatest 
number of people.” Too many of us make our 
decisions from a biased point of view or lack 
the courage to make any decision at all. 

Dr. Storms states that people ‘‘must be edu- 
cated to want better ways of life.” I would 
certainly be the last person to discount the 
need for education, but I do question whether 
our people need to be educated to realize that 
they are ill-fed, ill-housed, and _ ill-clothed. 
They need not be educated to a desire for the 
Four Freedoms. These basic needs and wants 
are inherent in all men, but only by working 
together to accomplish some of the fundamen- 
tal goals for all people will we even begin to 
realize our goals for home and family living. 

Legislation is not a panacea for all our ills, 
but it has a very definite place in the improve- 
ment of home and family living; and as an 
organization which sponsors such a goal, the 
AHEA should continue, I believe, its legisla- 
tive program with even greater fervor.— 
ROSALIND MENTZER, Parental Care Supervisor, 
Wayne County (Michigan) Training School. 


Revamping Needed 


In considering whether the AHEA should 
abandon legislative work wouldn’t it be well 
first to analyze the way the AHEA’s legislative 
program has worked? Has it been a demo- 
cratic program, representing the majority of 
opinion, and has it been effective? 

My acquaintance with the present procedure 
of securing approval of proposed legislation by 
the members was through my experience as a 
state legislative chairman. I found it difficult 
to be sufficiently informed on both sides of a 
question and to digest and present this informa- 
tion intelligently to members. Very little 
material was sent to me and it was not always 
possible, due to the timing of meetings, to dis- 
cuss the material properly before the time when 
action should have been taken. 
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But abandoning the program does not seem 
to me to be the solution. An educational pro- 
gram alone could hardly accomplish as much as 
an educational program combined with an 
intelligent legislative program. 

Perhaps we are right in having a program but 
wrong in the way we have handled it. I would 
like to see a legislative program continued but 
with changes made to make it function better. 
—HELEN FARRELL, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Camden, N. J. 


As the Twig Was Bent 


Not only is AHEA committed by its Consti- 
tution to action along with education but it is 
proceeding in the philosophy under which it 
was conceived and has grown up. Ellen H. 
Richards was making a personal choice between 
education and action when she said, ‘Research 
has to step to one side when I feel the pressure 
of sociological progress” (The Life of Ellen H. 
Richards, p. 235). 

Pressure-applying resolutions appear in the 
first Lake Placid Conference report; a complete 
legislative bill is printed in the second confer- 
ence report. (It didn’t pass!) 


Setbacks, Gains, Hope, and Work 


In the 45 years of organized home economics 
work no annual report has lacked its summary 
of action, its plans for continued and new 
campaigns. The story is one of persistence, 
faith, hope, and hard work. Setbacks loom 
large, gains are pathetically small in any one 
year; none the less, as I read I say to myself 
again and again, “So that is how come home 
economics is this or that!” 

Do reread the Lake Placid Conference re- 
ports and the AHEA Bulletins and the report 
sections of the JouRNAL before you formulate 
an opinion on the action question! How much 
of home economics as we know it can be as- 
cribed to the action reported in those volumes 
—action always in the light of and with the 
help of education? 

But times do change, and constitutions pro- 
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vide for their own revision. No voice today 
seems to question our professional goal of “. . . 
the development and promotion of standaris 
of home and family life that will best further 
individual and social welfare’ (AHEA Consti- 
tution, Article II, Section 1). But the idea 
has been voiced that the means (as stated in 
Section 2) should be changed so as to restrain 
those who believe in action. 

Why should AHEA change to a program of 
education alone? One reason could be that 
our resources are meager and our program is 
ambitious. Education is in fact the bigger 
job. 

Another reason could be that AHEA does 
not have the machinery by which to keep 
action programs in line with professional goals 
and principles. I recall one occasion when a 
member objected to machinery that permitted 
action when approval was not unanimous. 
Obviously a requirement of unanimous ap- 
proval would be an instrument to block mem- 
bership control of home economics programs if 
the restraining vote were dictated by interests 
that conflicted with AHEA philosophy and 
purposes. 

AHEA programs of work are adopted at the 
annual meetings with little debate and usually 
with no negative votes. Perhaps members 
are apathetic, abhor debate, or agree largely as 
to Association activities. 


Avoiding Employer Interest 


Today some AHEA members may want to 
prevent all action programs in order to prevent 
action on a particular home economics program 
opposed by the group employing them—the 
farm organization, the co-operative, the gov- 
ernment agency, the labor union, or the busi- 
ness or the industrial group. 

In fact, few home economists are removed 
from the necessity of distinguishing between 
behavior as a home economist whose concern 
is the welfare of society and as a unit in another 
group whose concern is protection of a particu- 
lar interest. For many of us there are areas 
where we can work only after clear analysis of 
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Letters from Our Readers 


interests and frank statement of bias. Our 
professional home economics interest would 
preclude the right to vote on issues where bias 
stemmed from other interests. 

But the AHEA cannot dismiss opposition as 
self-interest just because its source is exposed 
to tenets alien to home economics. It is pos- 
sible to see better because one sees more; and 
the minority, no matter how small, could be 
nearer right than the majority, no matter how 
large. 


Two Policy Restatements Needed 


Yet we must consider the issues of bias 
before we do the question of changing working 
methods, else we are in danger of throwing out 
the baby with the bath water. An example is 
the AHEA’s active promotion of grade label- 
ing, opposed by a minority in the Association. 
It could hardly be abandoned without first 
restating (1) the 45-year-old concern of or- 
ganized home economics for quality-identifica- 
tion programs and (2) the AHEA’s “Platform 
for Consumer-Business Relations,” adopted in 
1940. 

Professional growth made in pursuing these 
difficult tasks, plus the clarification of princi- 
ples involved in accomplishing them, will bring 
us to the place where we can safely and profit- 
ably take a look at AHEA programs with the 
aim of getting the best possible balance be- 
tween education and action.—EDNA VAN Horn, 
Oregon State College. 


Wanted: A Poll Technique 


If legislative work is to continue, certainly a 
new way to determine member approval is 
needed. Perhaps some poll technique could be 
used and the members be kept informed of pro- 
posed legislation through the JourRNAL. It 
might also be used to back up the AHEA 
representatives to various governmental agen- 
cies such as WPB, OPA, and to have them 
truly represent the Association and not just a 
few members. 

Dr. Storms urges ‘‘First save the profession.” 
Really we should first make it a profession. A 
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nurse in the USA is accepted as a professional 
person because of the work of various organiza- 
tions. When a person says she is a home 
economist someone is likely to comment, 
“Oh, you can cook.” Mrs. Harris no doubt 
would say education is needed to correct that 
impression. Certainly passing a law would 
not correct it. 

I agree with Dr. Storms that “Only when the 
professional standing of the AHEA or its mem- 
bers is involved or when the majority, after 
careful study of the facts, decides that legisla- 
tive work is imperative should a professional 
organization concern itself with legislation.” — 
MarcarsT B. Hays, Lieut. (jg), SC, USNR. 


Noblesse Oblige 


I for one would greatly regret to see the Asso- 
ciation abandon its legislative program because 
I believe firmly that education, especially 
professional education, imposes responsibilities 
as well as confers benefits on the recipients. 

The more knowledge we have the more re- 
sponsibility we have both for sharing it with 
others and for using it to promote social and 
economic progress. 

Much of this progress must be secured 
through legislation—federal, state, and local. 
When it comes to federal measures, sponsor- 
ship by a professional group representing all 
sections of the country is recognized as being 
more effective than the efforts of single indi- 
viduals. 

The position that the AHEA has attained 
through its past sponsorship of progressive 
social legislation has, I think, tended to pro- 
mote the professional standing of its members 
with other groups having an equally unbiased 
interest in the common welfare. 

It is desirable that AHEA activities should 
have the approval of a fair majority of the 
members. Rather than abandon legislative 
activity I would like to see some methods 
worked out for obtaining this approval.— 
ELIZABETH GUILFORD, Home Economics Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 
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Comment... 


Protection for Families 


Last June at its annual meeting the AHEA 
went on record as supporting legislation to ex- 
tend social security benefits to families not now 
covered. In other words, it recommended 
giving at least a minimum of economic security 
to all families whose breadwinners would be 
contributing from their earnings to a fund from 
which later they would get “benefit payments” 
as their right, not as charity. 


Grapevine Reports 

And very early in this seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, legislation to bring about at least some 
extension of coverage is certain to be intro- 
duced. President Roosevelt in his State of the 
Union address to Congress this month un- 
doubtedly will present a rough outline of a 
more far-reaching social security act than those 
of 1935 and 1939, and grapevine reports are 
that included in his plan is extension of cover- 
age to farmers and returning servicemen plus 
enactment of an over-all federal unemployment 
insurance program to displace the 51 different 
varieties now existing. 

The President undoubtedly considers his 
re-election a mandate for new social security 
legislation. Moreover, he has pointed out to 
various intimates that Governor Dewey not 
only endorsed extension of social security cov- 
erage but also declared that Mr. Roosevelt had 
not gone far enough toward protection of 
American families against the vicissitudes of 
modern economic life. 


Chamber of Commerce Poll 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States last year set up a special committee to 
study social security legislation. This com- 
mittee drafted a 21-point social security pro- 
gram and in August submitted that program 
to its 2300-odd member organizations for vote. 

Only one section of that program was re- 
jected—the proposal to extend old age and 


survivors insurance to domestic servants; and 
even that won a majority vote, though not the 
two-thirds majority required by the Chamber’s 
constitution. 

Groups to whom the present system of old 
age and survivors insurance should be extended 
“when practical,” in the opinion of the Cham- 
ber, are employees of nonprofit organizations 
(estimated at nearly a million persons), federal, 
state, and local employees (about 7 million), 
agricultural employees (4 million), and “other 
employees not now covered”’-—except for the 2 
million domestic servants. 

Point two in the Chamber’s policy statement 
declares that “protection should be provided 
against the periods of job and income losses 
that are a natural consequence of the workings 
of a free and changing society.” 

Zeal for states rights, however, pervades the 
Chamber’s statements of policy. “Every effort 
should be made to encourage state and local 
governments to assume the primary responsi- 
bility for the social security program.” 


The Social Security Board Comments 


Interesting in this connection is the Social 
Security Board’s statement of the case for a 
single, unified federal system as given in its 
annual report, issued a year ago. 

With the 51 different varieties of unemploy- 
ment insurance laws now existing in our states 
and territories, it points out, an unemployed 
person may get a fair sum to help tide him and 
his family over until he can find another job, or 
he may get only a pittance. The maximum 
amount an unemployed worker can draw, 
varies from $15 a week in some states for the 
period specified to $22 a week in others. These 
maximums, of course, go to the workers who 
during employment receive higher pay. 

Reserve funds for payment of unemployment 
benefits have to be larger in the aggregate when 
there are 51 different systems than they would 
if there were but one central fund. “The 
origin and character of mass unemployment 
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Comment 


and of measures to combat it are such that 
responsibility for unemployment insurance 
cannot safely be divided among 51 separate 
systems....Only nation-wide measures to 
counter unemployment can be effective when 
the need arises for swift and concerted action 
to harmonize insurance activities with national 
policy during the change-over of our economic 
system to peace.” 

Since no other single bill in this session of 
Congress will be likely to affect American fami- 
lies so directly and vitally, home economists 
will want to study the provisions of whatever 
social security bills are presented and then use 
their influence to get for families the greatest 
possible protection against “the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” 


The High School Clubs 


Just what is the role of the state home eco- 
nomics association in the new set-up for the 
That is 


high school home economics clubs? 
the question which has been coming to head- 
quarters oflice from various states. 

And the answer is that whereas in the past 
the state home economics association was the 
organization responsible for the clubs, now it 
shares that responsibility with the state 


department of education. Hereafter the two 
groups will work together to develop a vigorous 
club program both in high schools where voca- 
tional home economics is taught and in those 
concerned with general home economics edu- 
cation. 

For state home economics associations, as 
for the AHEA, it will mean rewriting that part 
of their constitution which deals with clubs. 

This change doesn’t mean that the state 
home economics association has a passive role 
or that it should wait for its colleague-in- 
sponsorship to make the first move. . If high 
school clubs are to be a vital force in home and 
community life, if they are to develop leader- 
ship qualities among girls enrolled in home 
economics courses, neither sponsor can bow 
politely to the other in “After you, my dear 
Gaston!” style. 
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The Smoke Approach 


“What might be done to lighten housekeep- 
ing in this city?” a Chicago home economics 
teacher asked her class one day last October. 

“Paint the woodwork black,” suggested one 
of the students. 

“Eliminate the smoke menace,” offered an- 
other. 

Those two answers strikingly illustrate two 
different approaches to social and economic 
problems: the individualistic approach and the 
group approach. The one would apply the 
individual’s intelligence to the problem of 
making the best possible adjustment to a bad 
condition and thus somewhat lessen its impact. 
The other would get group action to remove the 
bad condition. 


For Wholesome Children 


The mother who adopts the “paint ap- 
proach” tries to prevent her children’s being 
contaminated by bad schoolmates through pre- 
cept and example and through refusal to grant 
permission to go to places after school where 
associates might be unwholesome. 

The mother who accepts the “smoke ap- 
proach” works through community organiza- 
tions to provide wholesome recreation for all 
the city’s young people, to clear out the slums 
where crime and disease breed, to bring about 
decent working conditions for the parents of 
the city’s youth. She believes that the best 
way to insure the wholesome development of 
her children is through providing a wholesome 
environment for them. 

Margaret G. Reid of the department of 
agricultural economics and rural social science 
at Iowa State College made a plea for the 
smoke approach in her talk at the USDA’s 
annual Outlook Conference last November. 


For Informed Citizens 


The Extension Service has always concen- 
trated upon education for individual action to 
improve family life, she pointed out, but now 
it should develop also an educational program 
for group action. Farm people need to under- 
stand the causes of present conditions and how 
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those conditions can be changed by group 
action. They desperately need to understand 
price supports and parity, the place of ration- 
ing and price control in our economic life, the 
changes needed in the credit structure, in the 
present system of medical care, in social se- 
curity legislation, and why housing is bad. 
The extension worker who is not well enough 
informed about social and economic problems 
to do that educational work might obtain a 
leave of absence to return to college for study, 
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understand the world we live in might be hired 
for that job! If the Extension Service doesn’t 
take over this educational work, some other 
group will. 

Perhaps we home economists in other fields 
as well have given our attention too exclusively 
in the past to “paint techniques,” too little to 
“smoke methods.” Perhaps all of us should 
develop further the art and the science of work- 
ing with and through groups to improve living 
conditions in our homes, our communities, our 


she suggested. Or someone else who does nation. 


OPINION POLL 


What do you think? Check below the statement which represents your convictions. 
Or if none does, write in your own formula for AHEA policy as to legislation. Then 
cut out this box and mail it to AHEA headquarters, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D. C., by January 30. Or if you file or bind your JouRNALS, copy the statement 
of your choice (or your own formula) onto another piece of paper and send it in. 


1. The AHEA should continue its present legislative policy: having its legislative 
committee present at the annual meeting, for vote of all members attending, a 
program of legislative activity in specified economic and social areas affecting the 


2. The AHEA should continue its present legislative policy, except that it should 
poll its entire membership before any specific bill is endorsed. (Such a polling by 
direct mail would cost the AHEA about $500 each time.)................. 


3. The AHEA should continue its legislative work in economic and social areas 
affecting the home but the tentative program of legislation should be drafted 
before the annual meeting and publicized in the JOURNAL at least a month before 
the meeting. Then members unable to attend should be given a chance to vote 
by mail upon proposed areas of activity. 


4. The AHEA should confine its legislative activity to measures which directly affect 
the status of home economics. (Last year’s work to get increased appropriations 
for BHNHE and to get rank for Army dietitians equal to that secured for Army 
— 


5. The AHEA should have no legislative program but should confine its efforts en- 
tirely to educational work—to teaching people how to live more satisfactorily —— 
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Research... 


Some Properties of Percale 


DOROTHY SAVILLE 


Miss Saville has been teaching textiles and clothing at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College since 
1937 and also carrying on research in the same field. 


Significance for the Shopper: An expensive, 
high-count percale will probably have much 
greater strength than will a cheap percale of low 
count, but it may fade and shrink quite as much. 
...Contrary to general impression, fabrics of 
loose weave shrink no more than do those of firm 
weave! And that statement applies both to pre- 
war and to wartime fabrics. 

Goods declared to be “fast color” probably will 
stand up well under home washing and also 
under commercial washings which use no bleach, 
but you can’t depend upon their being fast to light. 
Yet, to be satisfactory, the fabric must be fast to 
both! 

Fabrics of the same quality vary widely in price 
not only from store to store but also within the 
same Store. 

The moral of this tale? Adequate labeling 
of yard goods is badly needed.—TueE Eptror. 


Percale should be durable and should retain 
its fresh appearance after weeks of wear and 
repeated launderings if it is to serve the pur- 
poses for which it is generally used. Before 
the war some clues to these characteristics 
could often be obtained through information 
available as to number of yarns per inch and 
fastness of color, but now what percales are to 
be found are likely to have no labeling. 


Prewar and Wartime Purchases 


In 1937-38, thirty-six percales were pur- 
chased in Oklahoma from ten different places, 
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including mail-order, chain, and department 
stores. These percales were purchased in 
lots of from three to four pieces of the same 
price and from the same store and are indi- 
cated in the table as groups A to J. 

In February 1943, twenty-three percales 
were bought on a similar plan but in lots of 
from two to three pieces; these are indicated 
as groups K to S. All of the fabrics in the 
latter groups were said to have been manu- 
factured after the beginning of the war. The 
range in price was as great as could be found. 
Fabrics in prewar groups E and J, regularly 
priced at 19 and 10 cents, were purchased at 
sale prices of 13} cents and 8 cents respectively. 
Price was taken into consideration in selection 
of all of the fabrics in this study, because it is 
one of the primary factors influencing consumer 
choice. 

The 59 fabrics were analyzed to determine 
the accuracy of information obtained at the 
time the fabrics were purchased, the similarity 
of percales purchased from different stores, the 
uniformity of quality of percales at the same 
price within the same store, and the differences 
between prewar and wartime percales. 


Methods of Analysis 


Details of the methods used in the analysis 
are given in a research publication, ‘The 
Relationship Between Price and Certain 
Properties of Percale,” issued by the Oklahoma 
A & M College in 1940. Except for a modifi- 
cation of the method of determining sizing and 
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A partial analysis of 19 groups of percales 


AVERAGE YARNS AVERAGE BREAKING AVER- AVERAGE 
PER INCH AVER- STRENGTH AGE | SHRINKAGE 
PRICE| INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM 
GROUP| PER LABEL, SALES PERSON, OR foe Grab Strip eneme 
YARD ADVERTISEMENT Fill- Fill- 
Warp | Total [SQUARE IN | Warp| * 
ing YARD | Warp Ww. ing 
ounces pounds pounds pounds pounds = 
Prewar Purchases 
| 
A | 25 | Guaranteed fast color to | 86.9 73.3160.2 3.30 | 51.7) 33.9) 44.8) 26.5) 3.8 | 4.4 1.3 
washing, 80 x 80 


B | 25 | Guaranteed fast color to | 85.9) 73.8159.7| 3.21 | 50.1) 39.9) 44.7) 29.5) 3.9 | 4.4 | 2.3 
washing, not preshrunk 


C | 25 | Fast color to washing, little | 85.5) 75.0)160.5) 3.25 | 51.2) 35.1) 43.2) 26.9) 2.9 | 3.6 | 2.3 
shrinkage, needlized finish, 
80 x 80 


D | 19 | Fast color to washing ws 75.3)161.4| 3.32 | 54.2) 37.5) 47.7| 28.2) 4.3 | 4.3 | 4.1 


19 | Fast color to washing, 80x 80 | 86.5) wise se 3.15 | 53.7) 30.3 alee 22.8) 6.7 (2.21718 
| 
F | 15 | Guaranteed fast color to | 86.1) 74.2160.3, 3.49 | 52.2) 38.6) 43.7) 29.0, 2.1 | 5.4 | 2.3 
washing, 68 x 72, extra fine | | 
| | 
15 | Fast color to washing, 80x 80 | 65.6 50.8116.4) 2.74 sae 23.5) 41.3 18.4 
| 


H | 15 | Fast color to washing, 64x 60 | 67.7) 56.2,123.9 2.69 | 42.1) 24.5) 37.8) 20.1, 7.5 | 3.6) 3.1 


| 
I | 10 | Guaranteed fast color to | 67.2) 56.5123.7 2.75 | 46.7) 25.9 41.0 21.3) 10.6 | 3.8 | 3.3 
washing, 64 x 60 | | 


| 


12.2 | 4.6 | 2.7 


J 10 | Guaranteed fast color to | 64.0 45.8 109.8 2.94 | 41.9) 18.7 _— 14.8) 12.0 | 4.6 | 2.2 
| | 
Wartime Purchases 


| ! 


K | 35 | Fast color, 80x80, fine percale, 86.0 14.3)60.3 3.22 
| | 


| | 
| 53.8, 34.7 47.0 29.2) 2.8 | 4.4 | 3.0 


29 | Fine percale 77.2 69.5 146.7) 3.14 Ve 33.1) 41.8 26.5 6.2 | 4.3 | 2.8 

M | 29 | Fast color 86.7) 75.5/162.2| 3.14 | 62.3) 42.6 54.5) 33.5 under | 3.4 | 2.2 

1 ( 
N | 27 | Fast color 87.0, 73.5|160.5) 3.18 | 55.5) 37.3) 49.3) 28.5) 3.2 | 4.0 | 2.6 
O | 27 | 80x 80 count 72.5) 68.7/141.2) 2.97 | 48.9) 32.3) 42.7) 25.5| 6.4 | 4.0 | 2.8 é 
P | 25 | None 66.9) 57.3)124.2) 2.53 | 46.6 26.3) 41.8) 22.2) 7.9 | 4.3 | 4.0 
Q | 23 | None 68.3) 57.6,125.9) 2.85 | 45.5) 30.5) 40.3) 23.6) 12.0 | 4.4 | 4.2 
R | 19 | None 68.0) 58.3/126.3) 2.70 | 46.9) 37.4) 40.6) 23.2; 9.2 | 4.7 | 2.8 t 
S | 19 | None 68.3) 55.4/123.7| 2.70 | 40.6) 22.2) 34.7) 19.1) 9.3 | 5.0 | 3.6 


| 
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Some Properties of Percale 


a difference in type of washing machine for 
shrinkage tests, the procedures were those 
recommended in 1937 by the American Society 
for Testing Materials Committee D-13. The 
methods of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, as reported in the 
Association’s 1938 Yearbook, were followed in 
determining the fastness of color to light and 
to washing and in classifying the samples. 
In so far as possible, the percales purchased in 
1943 were studied under the same conditions 
and by the same procedures as those previ- 
ously analyzed. 

Information as to the number of yarns per 
inch of 24 prewar and 5 wartime fabrics was 
obtained at the time of purchase. These 29 
fabrics represent 7 groups of prewar and 2 
groups of wartime fabrics. Ten of the fabrics, 
those in groups E, G, and O, were below the 
count stated; the four fabrics in group G were 
far below the 80 x 80 which was claimed. On 
the other hand, fabrics in group F were desig- 
nated as 68 x 72 but were found to be 86 x 74. 
(The count given for a fabric is the number of 
yarns per inch in the grey goods. In the finish- 
ing process the number of warp yarns increases, 
that of filling yarns decreases.) 

According to the yarns per inch, the fabrics 
could be placed in four classes: 80 x 80 or a 
total of 160 count, 68 x 72 or a 140 count, 64 x 
60 or a 124 count, and a count of less than 124 
yarns. In group E the warp count was 80, 
but the filling count was below that number. 


Sizing and Shrinkage 


The percales with fewer yarns per inch had 
a greater amount of sizing than did the high- 
count percales. The average loss of weight in 
desizing among the groups varied from less 
than 1 per cent to 12.2 percent. In some per- 
cales, however, the loss of weight was as great 
as 18.4percent. Of the 25 fabrics with a count 
of about 160 yarns to the square inch, 10 had 
not more than 3 per cent sizing and 15 had 
between 3 per cent and 5.2 percent. Few per- 
cales were in the 140-count class and all of 
them had at least 5 per cent sizing. Among 
the 124-count percales the range in per cent of 
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sizing was from 5.3 to 18.2; and among the per- 
cales with less than 124 yarns, from 8.3 per 
cent to 18.4 per cent. 

Shrinkage did not increase with an increase 
in amount of sizing or with decrease in number 
of yarns per inch. Warp shrinkage was 
greater than filling shrinkage. Although 
shrinkage directly affects fit, and fit helps to 
determine appearance and comfort, in no case 
was any information given regarding shrinkage 
to be expected in the fabric. The results of 
the shrinkage tests do not support the belief 
many women have that a loosely woven percale 
will shrink considerably more than will a high- 
count percale. 

The weight per square yard was greater in 
the high-count fabrics. Among the percales 
with a total of 140 yarns or more, however, 
the weight was similar to that of the highest 
count fabrics. The greater amount of sizing 
in some of the low-count percales, of course, 
contributed to their increased weight. 


Breaking Strength 

The range in breaking strength by the grab 
method was from 62.3 to 40.6 pounds in the 
warp and from 42.6 to 18.7 pounds in the filling 
direction. With a decrease of 10 or 12 yarns 
per inch the strength generally decreased 
noticeably. Among fabrics with the same 
number of yarns, however, some differences 
in strength were found. 

When the 59 percales were analyzed 10 of 
them were found to be within the limits for 
sizing set by the federal government in its 
specifications (CCC-P-191) for percale; and 
29 equaled or exceeded the minimum weight 
requirement. Only 23 had the required yarns 
per inch in both the warp and filling, and 31 of 
the 59 were above the minimum breaking 
strength in both warp and filling. 


Colorfastness 


Whenever the term “fast color” or “guaran- 
teed fast color” was found on labels the sales- 
person was asked for an interpretation, and 
the answer was always “fast color to washing.” 
When soda ash and a bleach were used in the 
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washing, 45 fabrics were satisfactory in color- 
fastness and therefore were placed in class 3. 
The system used has four classes— 3, 2, 1, 0. 
The 14 fabrics which faded when washed by 
this procedure were then washed in a similar 
manner but without a bleach; and the 13 which 
were satisfactory in colorfastness after this 
test were placed in class 2. One fabric fell 
into class 1. With the exception of the one 
piece, these fabrics, therefore, should be quite 
good in colorfastness to washing, since fabrics 
classed as 3 or 2 are considered satisfactory in 
color to home or to commercial laundering in 
which a bleach is not used. 

In colorfastness to light, the fabrics were 
much less satisfactory. Samples were exposed 
to light in a Fade-Ometer, along with standard 
dyed samples for varying periods, and the per- 
cales then were classed as 8, 5, 3, 1, or 0 on the 
basis of a comparison of the sample with the 
standard dyed sample for that class of fastness. 
The 15 percales which withstood exposures of 
40 hours were placed in class 5. One fabric 
showed no fading at 80 hours’ exposure but 
was not exposed for 160 hours, the maximum 
time for class 8. Forty fabrics faded on a 
shorter exposure than 20 hours or were satis- 
factory at 20 hours but not at 40 hours and 
hence were placed in class 3. Three were 
placed in class 1 as they showed fading after 
5 hours’ exposure. This system of classifica- 
tion of fabrics for fastness to light may result 
in having within class 3 or within class 5 sam- 
ples which show great differences. The Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists recently recommended classification 
for fastness of color to light to include nine 
classes instead of five. This system helps to 
make a better distinction between fabrics by 
indicating the extent and speed of fading at 
shorter intervals of time. 

As only one-fourth of the percales were satis- 
factory in color after a 40-hour period of ex- 
posure, a large number of them obviously 
would not be serviceable in colorfastness, at 
least in certain uses of percale. 
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A pronounced difference in the same-priced 
percales purchased from the same store was 
apparent in two groups, G and L. In group 
G two pieces had a count near 124 and two had 
a count of 110; the average of the four was 
116.4. In group L one fabric was 160 (80 x 80) 
whereas the other two were 140 count. 


Price, Quality, Labeling 

Among the fabrics purchased in 1937-38, 
some of the 19-cent and 15-cent percales com- 
pared favorably with those priced at 25 cents. 
Among those purchased in 1943 some of the 
29- and 27-cent fabrics were very similar to the 
35-cent percales. On the other hand, a wide 
difference in quality was found for some per- 
cales at the same price. , 

In the period between September 1937 and 
February 1943, the price of percales, as found 
in several stores in Oklahoma, had increased 
between 40 per cent and 90 percent. More of 
the percales purchased in 1943 faded upon 
short exposure to light than did the prewar 
fabrics; otherwise the results of the analyses 
were similar. The information given was 
inadequate for satisfactory selection of percale 
both in the prewar and in the wartime shop- 
ping, but even fewer facts were given to the 
consumer in 1943 than at the earlier period. 

Information on colorfastness was in general 
reliable as far as washing was concerned, but 
information as to number of yarns per inch 
was found to be incorrect in four groups of 
fabrics. The percales with the greater num- 
ber of yarns per inch generally were of a 
higher price and had greater weight and 
breaking strength and less sizing, but there 
was no corresponding decrease in shrinkage 
and no greater permanency of color to washing 
or to light. Shrinkage and fastness of color 
affect the appearance of garments made from 
percale more, perhaps, than do any other 
factors; yet these two properties had no re- 
lationship to other properties or to price. 
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From the Editor’s Basket ... 


“A Design for General Education”—a 188-page, 
$1.25 study published by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C.—was prepared for the armed forces, to guide 
them in organizing their educational activities. 
Civilian educational institutions will be quite as 
interested in the report, however, as it should be 
invaluable in helping them develop new curricular 
patterns better adapted than the old to the post- 
war world. 

Of special interest to home economists are the 
sections on personal and community health, prob- 
lems of social adjustment, marriage and family 
adjustment, philosophy and religion. 

T. R. McConnell, one of AHEA’s convention 
speakers last June, was chairman of the committee 
which drafted the report. 


“New Directions for Measurement and Guid- 
ance”’ (80 cents) and “Channeling Research into 
Education” ($1.25) are reports on two other studies 
sponsored by the Council. The first is a collection 
of eight papers which are of vital interest today 
when the need for reliable measures of interests, 
aptitudes, achievements, and personality charac- 
teristics is pressing. 

The second study has for its objective harnessing 
together the research specialist and the educator to 
bring about enlightened social action and conse- 
quent increase in human welfare. It was conducted 
by the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, but the techniques discussed are 
applicable everywhere. 


Will personal initiative be discouraged by a com- 
prehensive social security program? Will social 
security extensions lead to centralization of govern- 
ment and an ever-expanding bureaucracy? Will 
a comprehensive social security program cost more 
than this country can afford? 

These are among the questions taken up in an 
excellent “Discussion and Study Outline on Social 
Security” prepared for the National Planning Asso- 
ciation (nonfederal), 800 21st Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Each topic has a section on basic 
issues, factual questions, references to material 
where answers can be found, and questions of 
judgment and opinion. Price 15 cents. 

It was prepared by Eveline M. Burns, one of the 
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speakers at AHEA’s Maryland meeting in June 
1943, and is of special interest to the AHEA, as 
extension of the Social Security Act is part of this 
year’s legislative program. 


The folk arts of Pennsylvania are lovingly and 
fascinatingly presented in the Home Craft Course 
series published by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and now totaling 20 
instruction booklets, each priced at $1. 

Volume 8, “Pennsylvania German Pewter,” by 
Henry J. Kauffman is typical. It opens with a 
historical sketch, pictures the tools needed for work 
in that medium, offers some designs, and then tells 
how to solder pewter, saw pewter buttons, and 
make a tray, a bowl, a tobacco can, a box, a mug, 
and a teapot. Volume 11 is on “Decorating the 
Pennsylvania German Chest.” 


“Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s World: A 
Guide to the Study of the Child from Infancy to 
Six” is a new 24-page study manual published by 
the Child Study Association of America, 221 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. It concludes 
with a chapter of suggestions to leaders of parent 
education groups. Price, 30 cents. 


“Healthful Living for Children” is a new 35-cent 
bulletin of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. In it eight specialists in child education 
discuss different aspects of the problem. Four tell 
of programs in various parts of the country. 


“School Lunches for Kansas Children” is a 75- 
page bulletin (really a cookbook) of the School of 
Home Economics, Kansas State College, which 
would be helpful to school lunch directors in any 
state. For each recipe, ingredients are given for 
12, 25, and 50 servings. Helpful, too, are the sec- 
tions on types of school lunches, getting federal aid, 
rules for serving, as well as the usual charts of 
servings per pound of common food materials, 
sugar equivalents, and the like. Free. 


What research is going forward in the BHNHE 
and who’s in charge of each study? If you want 
the answer to that question write to the Bureau for 
the list of its projects and publications. It has 
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been prepared at the request of the steering com- 
mittee of the AHEA’s research department. 


After blindness many persons lose their normal 
facial expression because they do not imitate. 
Look at the person to whom you are talking. 
Don’t let yourself acquire an expressionless face, 
or your sighted friends may avoid you because they 
believe you do not enjoy their company. 

This is some of the advice given in an absorbingly 
interesting 32-page pamphlet, “Open Letter to My 
Newly Blinded Friend,” written by Joseph F. 
Clunk, who was blinded at the age of 23 and is now 
chief of the Services for the Blind in the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price, 10 cents. 


An effective one-act play for elementary school 
programs is “Food for Freedom,” published by 
Walter H. Baker Company, Boston, and sold for 
25 cents. The characters: Grandfather Good- 
neighbor and 10 children (each of a different na- 
tionality) plus as many others as you’d care to use 
to represent the 44 United Nations. Well-written, 
slangy, not moralistic, it gets over its messageof 
co-operation for the common good. 


A simple and brilliantly written play for children 
is “Divide and Conquer,” published by Green 
Publishing Company, Box 823, Amityville, N. Y. 
—not preachy but most effective in showing the 
stupidity of prejudice against those of other 
religions and races. It has been widely used since 
its first performance in Amityville. Price, 25 
cents. 

“Meet Your Relatives’ is another good play, one 
adapted from the Public Affairs Pamphlet “The 
Races of Mankind” written by two anthropologists 
of Columbia University. It is in musical comedy 
style, lively, with original lyrics sung to well-known 
tunes, including “Pistol Packin’ Mama.” Order 
from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. Price, 5 cents. 


“Speak Up for Good Will” was prepared as a 
source book for speakers who volunteer to help 
in the program of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, but it’s interesting reading 
for anyone concerned about the rising tide of 
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intercultural friction. Published by the Con- 
ference, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Price, 10 cents. 

“The Negro in America” by Maxwell S. Stewart 
is a summary of Gunnar Myrdal’s scholarly book 
An American Dilemma and is one of the 10-cent 
booklets put out by Public Affairs Committee 
(address above). 

The November 1944 issue of Intercultural Edu- 
cation News (119 West 57th Street, New York 
19, N. Y.) reports the Springfield (Mass.) experi- 
ment in intercultural education. 


For fruit punch or a cocktail mixer or a sherbet 
use U. S. Grade C grapefruit juice; for a beverage 


use U.S. Grade A. Thus advises one of the color-. 


ful recipe cards being distributed free by the U. S. 
Inspected Foods Educational Service, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. The back of the 
card supplies a recipe for a grapefruit juice sherbet. 

At the bottom of each card is this statement: 
“All grades have practically the same nutritional 
value.” The folder holding the cards is titled 
“Do You Know” and answers such questions as: 
Do U.S. grades cost more? Why should two grade 
B’s have different prices? Will grades replace 
brands? 


““A Study of Labeling” is a three-unit outline 
which would be helpful to teachers or study groups. 
Unit I takes up “Informative Labels—the Basis 
for Wise Buying”; unit 2, “The Labeling of 
Foods”; unit 3, “The Informative Labeling of 
Textiles.” Each has a list of study aids, discus- 
sion questions, and projects. 

It’s free from National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
NCRC also has a free Consumer Series on Informa- 
tive Labeling, each a 4-page publication. One is 
on “Federal and State Laws Affecting Labeling”; 
the others are on informative labels in general, 
clothing and textile labeling, and grade labeling 
of canned foods. 


“Building Sex into Your Life” by Paul Popenoe 
is written for the young men of high school and 
college age. Sound, persuasive, but not moralistic. 
Order from the American Institute of Family 
Relations, 607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. Price, 25 cents. 
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Assoctation Business... 


Family Economics Division 


The economic problems of today’s living, plus 
those of planning soundly for tomorrow’s, present 
to home economists both demands and opportuni- 
ties. 

The great disparity between the size of the job 
to be done in family economics and the size of 
identified membership in our division suggests 
either (1) that the economic function of the family 
and professional development in the field of eco- 
nomics are relatively minor concerns of the AHEA 
or (2) that home economists of other divisions (as 
food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, housing) 
are recognizing the insistency of the economic 
problems of their subject-matter fields. 

A job done is a job done, of course, no matter 
how members line up in subject-matter interests. 
The practical problem of our division is to get the 
family economics job done, not to build up the 
division merely for the sake of size. 


AHEA’s Divisions and Departments 

So far as size is concerned, division interests, as 
measured by attendance at meetings and com- 
mittee activities, closely parallel job opportunities. 
In fact, divisions, like departments, are organized 
around vocations. Many home economists “work 
in foods,” hence a big division of food and nu- 
trition; few “work in economics,” hence a small 
division of family economics. 

Extreme narrowness is supposedly guarded 
against by the reshuffling of members into depart- 
ments whose members “work in business,” in 
extension, in secondary schools, and the like. 

Not provided for is the reshuffling of members 
into groups organized around areas of the prob- 
lems that must be tackled if the profession of home 
economics is to be effective in terms of its goals for 
family living as well as the knowledge and skills 
that are the basis for practicing the profession. 
Also, not provided for in the occupation groupings 
of the divisions are home economists working in 
areas which cross-cut or combine subject matter as 
divided in AHEA. Examples are management 
specialists; the generalists in home economics 
with respect to human needs—as food, clothing, 
shelter; the generalists with respect to functions of 
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the family; specialists in the subject matter (dis- 
tinguished from the practice) of home economics 
education, professional development and promo- 
tion. 

Last year a sixth division was made to serve 
members working in art. Currently, home econo- 
mists in management are considering the wisdom 
of petitioning for a seventh division. As members 
of the home management group have tended to 
identify themselves with the family economics 
division, they have intensified for this division the 
always-present problem of division relations. 


Questions for All 

The questions we are asking ourselves touch 
interests of all members. It seems worth taking 
this one-page-a-year opportunity to put them into 
the hopper for the attention of all Journat- 
reading members. 

The questions: Is the present division organiza- 
tion favorable to the development of family eco- 
nomics as a part of home economics? To the 
development of home economics as a whole? To 
the effectiveness of the AHEA’s aim “to develop 
and promote standards of home and family life 
that will best further individual and social wel- 
fare”’? 

Having asked the questions, space permits no 
discussion of relations upon which answers de- 
pend. My own view is that, in the AHEA, sub- 
ject-matter interests of members are represented 
in divisions, first, on the basis of human needs 
organized around the commodity groupings of 
foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, housing 
(including equipment and furnishings), and art 
(which cross-cuts the three commodity groupings) 
and, second, on the basis of human behavior or- 
ganized around the functions of the family— 
family economics and family relations and child 
development. 

Out of these relations pop two $64 questions: 
Does dividing home economics into subject matter 
divisions restrict the development of the profes- 
sion? Can the small number of “home economics 
economists” carry the load of professional work 
needed in the field?—Epna VAN Horn, Chairman. 
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An active nutrition program should be apart of 
the program of work of every state association. 
Better than any other organization, it can bring 
about the necessary close co-operation of many 
professional groups in the state nutrition program 
and can ensure a well-balanced program, not 
unduly influenced by any one group. 

Each state home economics association might 
well consider the following pertinent questions: 

1. Is the Association represented on the state 
nutrition council? 

2. How is the Association helping to stabilize 
the school lunch program? Has it publicized the 
formal statement of AHEA’s school lunch policy, 
as adopted at the 1944 convention? (See School 
Lunch Credo, p. 467 in the September JourNAL.) 

3. What is the Association doing to improve the 
nutrition of pregnant and lactating women, now 
recognized as one of the most vital measures for 
developing our human resources? 

4. What steps have been taken to integrate 
nutrition into the elementary school curricula? 
Suggested measures are including nutrition in the 
course of study for elementary grades, encouraging 
summer workshops for elementary teachers, pub- 
lishing articles in state journals, and participating 
in teachers’ meetings. 

5. What is being done to secure state legislation 
for “large-scale” nutrition measures, such as en- 
richment of flour and margarine? 

6. Has the Association’s nutrition committee 
recently reviewed the policies set forth at the 
National Nutrition Conference and the United 
Nations Food Conference, in order to implement 
these programs in every way possible? 

7. What has been done to evaluate nutrition 
publicity in the state? 


Future Leaders 


In the USA the development of the science of 
nutrition and its application to dietetics has been 
closely associated with the home economics move- 
ment. Recently other professional fields have 
adopted and expanded the nutrition thesis. What 
status will home economics have in the future? 
Must leadership in research go to others? Will 
home economics merely train dietitians in calcu- 
lating diets and setting up meals? 

The demand for dietitians and technicians has 
created an alarming deficit of able graduate students 


Food and Nutrition Division 
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in this field and the bleak prospect of an inadequate 
supply of research workers and college teachers of 
foods and nutrition. 

Our division of the AHEA included in its pro- 
gram of work for 1944-45 encouraging university 
and college departments to look for students who 
have research ability and to guide them into 
graduate study. How can such students be found 
early in their high school or college careers? A 
discussion of methods might well occupy a program 
of your state or local association. 


What Is a Nutritionist? 


Community and public health agencies, medical 
schools, hospital staffs, clinics, and many other 
groups would profit by and welcome the services 
of well-trained nutritionists. What should be the 
background of the nutritionist as distinguished 
from that of the dietitian? Many more dietitians 
than nutritionists are needed, but we must con- 
sider also the problems of the latter group. A 
summary of the different types of positions open 
to home economics trained foods and nutrition 
specialists, with salaries and qualifications re- 
quired, is being prepared by a committee of this 
division for use in the JOURNAL. 


The National Nutrition Bill 


The nutrition bill, H.R. 5265, would finance re- 
search—largely but not exclusively by home econ- 
omists in the BHNHE and in the agricultural 
experiment stations—on the nutritive values of 
food and the nutritional needs of human beings. 
Home economists should write to the sponsor, 
Congressman Pace, for a copy and publicize it 
among groups interested in public health. 

As part of the national co-operative research 
project on conservation of the nutritive values of 
food, begun in 1941, home economists in 44 agri- 
cultural experiment stations are studying the losses 
of nutrients in cooking and processing of 37 foods. 
Several bulletins, some journal articles, and 58 
Progress Notes have been published about find- 
ings. Final reports for each food separately will 
soon be made. 

The division’s research committee is compiling a 
bibliography of reports of research in foods and 
nutrition published by home economics workers 
during the last 30 years—AGNEs Fay MorcGAn, 
Chairman. 
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New 


Living with Children. By GERTRUDE E. CHITTEN- 
DEN. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, 162 pp., $1.75. 

Miss Chittenden is head of the department of 
child development at Iowa State College and has 
had much experience in research and in teaching in 
this field. 

The book is simply written, and the facts and 
data presented are convincingly authoritative and 
reliable. It is intended for young parents or as an 
introductory text for students of child development 
and would very nicely satisfy either group. The 
most interesting feature of the book is the many 
practical suggestions, with illustrative cases, given 
for the training and discipline of children from 
babyhood through the college years. 

Much emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the experiences and environment of childhood in 
determining the effectiveness and happiness of the 
adult. The most significant chapters deal with 
meeting the child’s needs in the home. “Now as 
never before the family in a democracy has a great 
responsibility because it is the best laboratory for 
teaching children what democracy is.” 

Emphasis is also placed on the importance of the 
home in helping children to control their emotions 
and to grow in independence. It speaks of war as 
being a part of children’s total experience, which, 
when properly met in the security of the family, 
need not be a damaging experience. 

The psychological necessity of recreational facili- 
ties both at home and in the community is ably 
presented with illustrative examples from scientific 
investigations—Susan F. West, Milwaukee- 
Downer College. 


Know Your Merchandise. By Isapet B. Win- 
GATE, KAREN R. GILLEspre, and Berry G. 
Appison. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, 
715 pp., $2.96. 

Three teachers of retailing and salesmanship 
have written this book “‘to fill the growing demand 
in high schools for a text suitable for courses in 
merchandise information.” The object has been 


to furnish specific information and background for 
the salesperson concerning the source, construction, 
qualities, and uses of major classes of consumer 
goods which make them of value to the ultimate 
consumer. 


Fifteen closely packed, illustrated chapters deal 
with textiles—their character, manufacture, and 
use. A chapter each is devoted to leather, shoes, 
other leather goods, furs, jewelry, cosmetics, food, 
household utensils, china, glass, silver, furniture, 
paper, rubber, and plastics. 

Know Your Merchandise should prove useful as a 
high school textbook and as a reference for college 
classes in consumer education.—ALice L. Ep- 
warps, Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia. 


Food for the Family. By Jennie S. Wrimor and 
MarGARET Q. Batyer. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1944, 748 pp., $3.25. 

Designed as a text for elementary college stu- 
dents, this book is adapted to the use of those 
expecting to become homemakers and of those 
desiring food knowledge for outside professional 
purposes. It should also serve any who desire help 
in planning adequate diets. 

For this edition, material in the first was ex- 
panded, greatly revised, and much of it rewritten. 
Four sections now comprise the book—health and 
nutrition, the home kitchen, food selection and 
preparation, and the family’s meals. Recent de- 
velopments in food and nutrition knowledge are 
presented and some of the food changes resulting 
from the war. The second section represents a 
new division of material. Low-cost recipes are 
emphasized in section three. 

A table of 100-calorie portions, temperature ta- 
bles, weekly market lists, and methods of removing 
stains are included as appendixes. A list of refer- 
ences follows each chapter. 

The illustrations show little change. They are 
abundant and, most of them, well chosen. Not all 
the cuts have been well reproduced and some 
arrangements might be improved. 

Laboratory problems involve general directions 
for handling different foods, some rudiments of 
experimental cookery, and a good choice of recipes. 
Many of the latter are conveniently presented in 
amounts for 2, 4, and 6 servings. The use of the 
term “sauté” is perhaps to be criticized, and the 
data on the household equipment situation are of 
transient value. Running heads have been 
omitted, probably to conserve paper. 
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The unit on table appointments, as in the first 
edition, presents good material not often found in 
such a text. On the whole, the book is accurate 
and adequate for its purpose. It has the advantage 
of being able to serve for both discussion and labo- 
ratory use for a beginning foods course MARTHA 
S. Prrrman, Kansas State College. 


Curbing Inflation Through Taxation. Symposium 
Addresses by MARRINER S. Ecctes, ef al. New 
York: Tax Institute, Inc., 1944, 272 pp., $2.50. 
On first thought it might seem that since we 

associate inflation and taxes to such a high degree 
with war, a book dealing with these subjects would 
have no appeal for those looking toward a peace- 
time economy. Yet this group of papers presented 
by 18 experts deals as much with the threat of post- 
war inflation as with that during wartime. 

In one of the concluding chapters Marriner 
Eccles states: “Our home front fight against infla- 
tion will have to continue for a considerable time 
after the war ends. ...In order to assure orderly 
transition to a high and stable level of production 
and employment in the postwar period, it is abso- 
lutely essential that further price increases be pre- 
vented. This cannot be done without maintain- 
ing wartime taxes, wage controls, and also ration- 
ing and price controls over essential goods, until 
such time as the supply is sufficient to meet de- 
mand.” 

The problems of taxes in relation to inflation are 
covered in discussions of earmarks of inflation now 
evident, inflationary possibilities of the public debt, 
sales tax, income tax, spendings tax, forced savings, 
and other fiscal devices to control inflation. One 
part of the book is devoted to experiences of foreign 
countries. 

This little book is very easy to read and should 
be understandable to all. Everyone interested in 
his financial and budgeting problems as well as 
those who wish to be informed about fiscal policies 
should read it——Jrsste V. Cotes, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Health Counseling for Girls. By Marcaret L. 
LEONARD. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1944, 131 pp., $1.50. 

This book suggests that the health counselor 
should not rely on her impressions alone but take 
into consideration others who participate in the 
total school program: the doctor, the nurse, the 


teacher, and the parents. 
tion was prepared for secondary school use, it would 
help the counselor in the freshman area as well. 
Specific problems discussed illustrate the various 
ways in which a given problem can be handled and 
serve as guide to the inexperienced counselor. 
Emphasis is on making counseling a part of the 
total school program so that the adjustment of the 
girl can be carried out satisfactorily and com- 
pletely. Excellent references are given at the end 
of each chapter.—SusaNNE THompson, Louisiana 
State University. 


Invitation to Health: A Guide to Successful 
Living. By Harry J. Jonnson, M.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944, 249 pp., $2.75. 
This book consists of 34 short essays on subjects 

which are taken up in the conventional book deal- 
ing with healthful living. The treatments of the 
various subjects are brief but correct. Many 
common fallacies about diets, blood pressure, and 
various diseases are pointed out. 

If one wants a brief treatment of the subject of 
healthful living, written in a clear, nontechnical 
style, he will be pleased with this book. However, 
the treatment is too brief in most cases to satisfy 
people who really want to know about the factors 
which influence health. 

The appendix, which forms about one-fourth of 
the book, contains an excellent table of food values. 
The author is medical director of Life Extension 
Institute and Examiners, New York.—JENNIE 
Kansas State College. 


Arts and Crafts. By MARGUERITE IcKIs. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1943, 
309 pp., $3. 

This book adheres to its subject, simple crafts. 
It should be of considerable value in presenting 
procedures to classroom instructors who have had 
little training in crafts. 

An interesting inclusion is a brief discussion of 
the historical development of each craft. 

While the illustrations are very clear, and there- 
fore serve their main purpose, their design or art 
quality does not set a good example. Also, the 
general make-up of the book lacks the appeal of 
fine contemporary typography and make-up. The 
book gives the appearance of outdated books, 
though its content is more modern.—VIENNA 
Curtiss, University of Maryland. 
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Although the publica- 
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Abstracts ... 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


What do farmers expect after the war, A. RAPER 
and U. T. Summers. Agr. Situation 28, No. 10 
(Oct. 1944), pp. 20-23. 

Views on the postwar situation of a small group 
of representative farm owners, tenants, and labor- 
ers were gathered by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Almost all the farmers interviewed expect a post- 
war depression, but many think there will be 
several years of prosperity before it. Most think 
that almost all veterans who come back to farm 
communities can expect to get work. Nearly all 
think the government should help veterans get 
farms or other work. A majority want govern- 
ment economic activities continued, particularly 
price supports and controls. 

Most farmers are planning to make one or more 
major purchases of farm machinery or household 
equipment after the war or to remodel farm homes 
and buildings or buy new farms. They want to 
raise their standard of living. 

A large majority want rural school and health 
services expanded. Many are interested in 
methods of prepaying medical care costs. 

Three-fourths think the United States should 
participate in some sort of world association of 
nations.—J. L. P. 


Houses for G.I.’s. Consumer Rept. 9, No. 10 

(Oct. 1944), pp. 274-276. 

This is an analysis of the home-buying provisions 
of the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” This Act makes it 
possible for many veterans to build or buy a house 
without making any down payment. It authorizes 
the government to insure loans up to $10,000 on 
houses and other loans for farms and farm equip- 
ment and for buying or starting businesses. Two 
types of loans for home purchases are provided. 

The period during which loans may be made is 
limited. This will force veterans who want to 
take advantage of the loans to buy very shortly 
after the war when many civilians will be in the 
market. This may be inflationary. The act 
limits loans to those with good credit records and 


Contributed by Dorothy N. Chellis, Faith Clark, Berta Friend, and Jean L. Pennock of 
the Family Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


whose incomes are one-half the value of the prop- 
erty. This may operate to the disadvantage of 
young veterans. 

Administrative procedures are still being set up. 
There is conflict over government control of the 
loans and standards of construction. Savings and 
loan associations and home loan banks want no 
government control. They say they are com- 
petent to judge the value of the property as a 
credit risk. Government experts point out that 
foreclosures have been high in the past and jerry- 
building all too common in low-cost housing. 
There would be even less incentive to the lending 
agency to insist on sound practice for these loans 
since they are government-insured. Some com- 
promise is probable.—J. L. P. 


A handbook on health for farm families. Farm 
Security Admin., U. S. Dept. Agr., FSA Publica- 
tion No. 129, 10 pp. 

Keeping well to produce food is a patriotic duty 
now. This leaflet lists points of diet, hygiene, and 
farm sanitation that contribute to health and 
discusses when home remedies can be relied on 
and when a doctor should be consulted, “how to 
treat the doctor,” and how to prepare for sickness 
in the home. Community health facilities also 
are outlined. The leaflet closes with 16 steps to 
good health.—J. L. P. 


Health and human resources in rural Ohio, A. R. 
Mancus. Dept. of Rural Econ. & Rural 
Sociol., Ohio State Univ. & Ohio Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 176 (May 1944). 

Improvements in rural health are not being 
made at the same rate as improvements in urban 
health. Population trends are to the disad- 
vantage of rural areas. Rural populations are 
aging. The birth rate among families occupying 
inferior social positions is higher than the rate 
among those of more favored social status. There 
is a drain of the best-educated rural youth to the 
cities. Adequate medical care and health services 
are not generally available to rural people. 
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To formulate a sound health policy, a broad 
concept of health conservation should be adopted. 
Emotional conflicts and behavior disorders deserve 
equal consideration with physical ill-health and 
organic impairments. The equalization of popu- 
lation fertility rates should be a long-time goal. 
The quality of the population should be improved 
by improving the environment. Adequate medi- 
cal care should be provided and rural health serv- 
ices and facilities improved. Health education 
should be stressed. Access to medical care for 
all should be insured through use of the principle 
of prepayment.—J. L. P. 


The food supply of Texas rural families, J. 
Wuiracre. Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 
642 (Oct. 1943), 40 pp. 

Four hundred farm families in three regions of 
Texas were visited in the spring and summer of 
1942 and information obtained on food consump- 
tion during the previous year. Results indicate 
the percentage of families that used specified food 
items during the year and the extent of home 
production. The great bulk of the foods used 
were home-produced. Wage-laborers’ families 
produced less of their total food supply than 
families of owners or renters. Fruits and vege- 
tables were canned by 92 per cent of the families, 
and 81 per cent made preserves, marmalades, 
jams, and jellies. Also given are figures on the 
acreage devoted to a garden and on the number of 
animals used for meat supply. 

A comparison of the family’s (approximate) diet 
with the Texas Food Standard indicates that 
on the average there was an ample supply of the 
foods that are dependable sources of specified nu- 
trients, excepting whole-grain cereals and fruit. 
Comparison of the results of this study with an 
earlier one of the diets of Texas school children in 
1927-29 indicates increased consumption of milk, 
butter, eggs, leafy vegetables, and whole-grain 
cereal.—F. C. 


Do consumers want dehydrated foods? R. W. 
Hoecker and J. A. Bayton. Agr. Situation 
28, No. 8 (Aug. 1944), pp. 21-23. 

A survey to determine the future demand for 
dehydrated foods was conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in April and May 1944 among 
450 Chicago families. Foods given the house- 
wives were diced white potatoes, riced white pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, beets, carrots, cranberries, 
milk, and eggs. 

This study indicates that dehydrated foods are 
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not regarded as “cheap foods’”—most housewives 
would not purchase them if they cost more than 
fresh, while a third would buy them only if they 
cost less; yet over half are willing to pay more for 
dehydrated foods, except potatoes, than for canned 
foods. A large proportion of Chicago housewives 
do not appear to be prejudiced against dehydrated 
foods, as had been assumed. Taste and ease of 
preparation are the principal factors motivating 
housewives’ acceptance. Thus, indications are 
that there may be a substantial postwar civilian 
market for many dehydrated foods.—B. F. 


Food habits in Rhode Island, B. M. Kuscuxe. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., R. I. State Coll. Bull. 291 
(Feb. 1944), 25 pp. 

During April and May 1942, 1,617 question- 
naires were obtained from Rhode Island residents, 
mostly women and girls from rural and urban 
areas, concerning the variety of food they con- 
sumed in one day as well as information regarding 
their family’s home-production, home-preparation, 
and buying habits. The questionnaires were filled 
out by members of organized groups in all sections 
of the state. 

When scored by a food-selection score card 
(100 = a perfect score, a fully adequate diet), the 
individual diets varied widely in quality. Some 
of the scores fell as low as 20, though the average 
for the entire group was 85. Meats, certain vege- 
tables, and fruit were consumed in more adequate 
amounts than any other food material. Milk 
exerted the greatest influence on the total score. 
The quality of the diet progressively improved as 
milk was consumed in greater quantities. Only 
38 per cent of the individuals used milk in adequate 
amounts, while 18 per cent used no milk on the day 
preceding the filling of the questionnaire. 

This study points to the need for increased 
home-production and home-preservation of foods 
by Rhode Island families as well as the need by 
homemakers for fundamental and accurate nutri- 
tion information.—B. F. 


More milk goes to market whole, L. F. Herr- 
MANN. Agr. Situation 28, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 16-19. 

Since 1935-39 a quarter of a million farmers 
have switched from selling farm-separated cream 
to selling whole milk. Consequently, some of the 
milk formerly fed to livestock on farms is now 
going to market to feed people. War needs for 
cheese, evaporated milk, and dry skim milk, in- 
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creased demand for whole fluid milk by consumers, 
and better price relationships have been responsible 
for this change. Production of dry skim milk for 
human use increased about 50 per cent between 
1935 and 1942. The baking industry has used 
much of this in bread, but extensive postwar uses 
in the home will depend upon changes in food 
preparation habits as well as cost of the product. 
Continued strong demand for whole milk is also 
necessary after the war if the trend toward using 
our milk supply more fully is to be maintained.— 
F.C 


Wartime food for four income levels (prices for 
San Francisco, March 1944), R. Okey and 
E. J. Lryrorp. Heller Com. for Research in 
Soc. Econ., Univ. of Calif. (1944), 45 pp. 
Limited revision of these food budgets was 

made this year to adjust them to altered food 

supplies. Prices and ration point values have 
been calculated as of March 1, 1944, for the four 
food budgets—for a 4-person family of an execu- 
tive ($1,314 a year), of a white collar worker 

($997), of a wage earner ($921), and for a wartime 

maintenance budget for a 4-person family ($721). 

Sample menus for each of the four budgets are 

given as well as suggestions for substitutions and 

nutritional equivalents.—F. C. 


Food patterns of some European countries: 
background for study programs and guidance 
of relief workers, H. S. MircuHett and N. F. 
Jorre. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 20, No. 10 
(Nov. 1944), pp. 676-687. 

The food habits of 13 European countries have 
been collected to give groups planning foreign 
relief a better concept of food usage and pref- 
erences. The authors give a schematic picture 
of the important foods and how they are used in 
Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland. Pertinent fac- 
tors affecting food habits—region, class, rural or 
urban district, and religion—are indicated in the 
outline as well as facts concerning sources of the 
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food, kitchen and table equipment, methods of 
cooking, and meal patterns.—B. F. 


Cost of living on farms and prices paid by farmers, 
J. D. Brack and A. MacDonaLp. J. Am. 
Statist. Assoc. 39, No. 227 (Sept. 1944), pp. 
377-386. 

The several series of index numbers on prices 
paid by farmers (Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics) were reviewed in relation to their suitability 
for various uses. The need for an index showing 
changes in the prices of goods and services used 
in farm production is not fully met by the current 
series, chiefly because it fails to include hired labor, 
veterinary, and other services. An index of total 
farm expenses, price and quantity, would reflect 
the increasing use of machinery, power, fertilizer, 
and other changes over the years. 

When the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar is considered, the inclusion in one series of 
goods used in production with those used in family 
living assumes a more constant relationship 
between them than prevails. The weights in use 
are based on relative expenditures in the 1924-29 
period, and in the combined series are as follows: 
farm production, 37.4; family living, 48.6; interest 
payments, 7.2; and tax payments, 6.8. Whereas 
the prices-paid index represents only prices of goods 
bought, the real income of the farm family includes 
significant amounts of food and fuel furnished by 
the farm. 

An important use of the prices-paid index series 
is for parity computations. Thus far, parity ratios 
have been in terms of some base period represent- 
ing supposedly an equilibrium condition, and there 
seems to be no immediate prospect for escape. 

The index of prices paid by farmers includes 
some prices of farm products. Feed is an im- 
portant part of the production index and food a 
major item in the series on goods used in family 
living. The significance of these items is seen in 
the comparison of prices paid by farmers for all 
goods bought with food, feed, and seed included 
and the same with these items excluded. 

Since 1939 the former increased 38 per cent, 
the latter 29 per cent.—D. N. C. 


Home Safety Figures 


The nation’s home fatalities were 7 per cent higher in 1943 than in 1942. Of the 4,850,000 
nonfatal home injuries 130,000 led to permanent disabilities. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska and Mildred 
Thurow Tate and Mary Frances Reed of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Sex differences in social success and personality 
traits, M. E. Bonney. Child Devel. 15, No. 1 
(Mar. 1944), pp. 63-79. 

This study was undertaken in order to deter- 
mine whether or not boys and girls differ in their 
social success with other children and to what 
extent sex differences may be present in various 
personality traits which may be considered basic 
to such success. 

The pupils in three fourth grades were asked to 
indicate their “best friends” and the “best leaders.” 
A social acceptance score was then worked out for 
each child. Using a “guess who” technique, the 
pupils also rated each other on personal charac- 
teristics, and similar ratings were made for the 
children by the teachers. Self ratings were ob- 
tained by administering the California Test of 
Personality to the children. 

Slight but consistent differences in social accept- 
ance favored the girls. The ratings, by both 
teachers and pupils, indicated reliable sex differ- 
ences in two personality traits, the boys having 
the high scores in “fights” and “restless.” 
“Tidy,” “happy,” and “at ease with adults” 
characterized the girls, although not to the point 
of statistical reliability. 

In the California Test of Personality, the girls 
had a higher score on “total adjustment” and were 
higher on all subdivisions of the scale excepting 
“withdrawing” and “personal freedom,”’ although 
“superiority in social skills” was the only reliable 
difference between the sexes. 

Some of the implications of these findings in 
relation to the education of boys and girls are 
discussed.—R. S. 


Physiological age—a fundamental principal, 
C. W. Crampton. Child Devel. 15, No. 1 
(Mar. 1944), pp. 1-52. 

A paper originally published in 1908, which 
deals with the significance of the different stages 
of puberty for the physical growth and mental 
development of children of the same chronological 
age, is republished because these investigations 
may still have a far-reaching meaning. 

A series of measurements and observations were 
made on more than 3,000 high school boys, and 
the author postulates the concept of “physiological 
age” based on the stages of pubescence through 
which boys from the ages of 12 to 18 are passing, 
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namely prepubescence, pubescence, and _post- 
pubescence. A practical observational method 
for determining these stages and tables for per- 
centage distributions for each half year chronolog- 
ical age group are presented. Wide chronological 
age differences characterize each of the three 
pubescence groups. 

These pubescence groups are then compared in 
relation to height, weight, and strength and to 
scholarship. Figures are presented which indicate 
that boys differ in all four of these variables ac- 
cording to their maturity. 

Acceleration in weight, height, and strength 
occur at the same time and are dependent more 
upon pubescence periods than upon chronological 
age. The growth impulse makes itself felt 
strongly in the early part of pubescence and 
reaches its climax at or immediately after the 
change to postpubescence and may continue for a 
short time. The more rapid the development, 
the more rapid the gain in height, weight, and 
strength. 

The significance of physiological age in regard 
to educational problems and scientific studies is 
discussed.—R. S. 


When a child is blind, J. G. Caurrman. Nail. 
Parent-Teacher 39, No. 3 (Nov. 1944), p. 11. 
The blind child is often malnourished, slow in 

learning to walk, inadequate in play and other 

activities because he cannot learn these through 
imitation as does the normal child. Suggestions 
worked out by a Michigan nursery school for 
mothers and their blind babies to assist in the 
home training of these babies are: (1) Treat the - 
child as you would a sighted one; (2) teach him to 
walk and care for himself at the same age as you 
would a sighted one; (3) acquaint him with his 
surroundings; (4) do not permit him to acquire 
peculiar habits such as rocking his body and put- 
ting his fingers in his eyes; (5) teach him to play 
with sighted children; (6) help him to develop a 
feeling for space and distance by walking, measur- 
ing, and touching; (7) help him learn to do simple 
household tasks; (8) talk with him frequently, 
never expressing sympathy or regret concerning 
his blindness; (9) do not shelter him from normal 
frustrations; (10) prepare him for school and 
leaving your immediate supervision, and then 
send him to a good school for the blind.—M. T. T. 
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Postwar problems of the family, E. W. BurcEss. 
Marriage & Family Living 6, No. 3 (Summer 
1944), p. 47. 

One of the biggest of the postwar problems 
facing the family will be economic readjustments, 
unless statesmen devise a policy that will combine 
the best elements in our system of free enterprise 
with a sound program of economic planning. 

Housing will be worse than before the war due 
to the wartime building of temporary substandard 
dwelling units and lack of an adequate housing 
program under either government or private 
auspices. Family disintegration will reach a peak 
after the war, due to hasty wartime and postwar 
marriages plus the marital conflicts due to postwar 
adjustment. If the war lasts until 1946 the di- 
vorce rate may reach the ratio of one to three 
marriages. 

The great crop of war babies and the rearing of 
other children with less guidance than before the 
war will present their problems. The excess of 
women over men will force many to remain hus- 
bandless and childless and perhaps to lose status. 
To handle these problems, planning will be 
needed—plus reliance upon the initiative, think- 
ing, and action of each family and individual. 

There will be need for more marriage counsel- 
ing, more education for marriage and family 
living, and more knowledge of human behavior 
and the factors making for success in family and 
social relations.—M. T. T. 


The Brush Foundation study of child growth and 
development. II, Physical growth and devel- 
opment, K. Smumons. Mono. Soc. for Research in 
Child Devel. 9, Serial No. 37 (1944). 
Twenty-five anthropometric measurements were 

given to 999 children at six month intervals over 

a ten-year period, each child averaging nine 

examinations. Cases were selected to insure 

freedom from mental and physical defects and 
nutritional handicaps. 

Cross-sectional age and sex constants for three 
months to seventeen years are presented for these 
various dimensions and for skeletal age. These 
may be used as standards for individual ratings. 
The deviation from the mean for a given chronolog- 
ical age, when expressed as a standard deviation 
ratio, appears to be the most effective device for 
charting individual growth. 

In judging the normality of an individual’s 


weight, it is important to take into consideration 
his ratings in both sitting height and leg length 
rather than standing height and also body breadth. 
The “normal” weights found in height-weight-age 
tables approximate the truly normal only when 
height is not composed excessively of either leg or 
trunk length and when ratings of body breadth 
are in harmony with body length. 

With a few exceptions, sex differences in anthro- 
pometric measurements tend to be negligible from 
3 to 11 years. Variability is greatest in weight. 
Overlapping of the age distributions occurs to 
such an extent that in some of the most variable 
dimensions a measurement may occur in normal 
individuals at any one of ten consecutive ages. 

Some individuals show great consistency in the 
growth of the different body segments while others 
are variable. Terminal stature was obtained in 
boys from 15 to 20 years and in girls from 14 to 18 
years. In most dimensions postpuberal decelera- 
tion takes place, on the average, after 12 years 
for girls and after 14 years for boys. Correla- 
tions between IQ and stature, IQ and weight, and 
IQ and skeletal age are negative or zero for the 
boys, low and positive for the girls.—R. S. 


Cleveland’s program of community service for 
the care of children of working mothers, H. L. 
ZucKER. The Child 8, No. 11 (May 1944), 
pp. 167-172. 

The writer describes the work of the Cleveland 
emergency child care committee and makes sug- 
gestions for similar programs. He urges (1) a 
sounder conception of the emergency child-care 
task, probably as a service to children more than 
as a means of releasing women for war work; (2) a 
better program of public relations to interpret the 
nursery school to the community; and (3) an 
intensive program of case finding, which would 
take investigators to the employers of woman- 
power, to labor unions, employment services, to 
schools, courts, social agencies. 

The writer adds these comments: Parents have 
little appreciation of what constitutes good child 
care, are psychologically unready for parenthood, 
and need training. Nothing can adequately sub- 
stitute for sound family life. Fields of education, 
health, and welfare should go into partnership for 
care and education of children. The modern 
community needs a permanent organization of 
related community services.—M. F. R. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse of the University of Tennessee 


Nylon—some new aspects of fabric development, 
G. J. Grow. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, No. 10 
(Oct. 1944), pp. 51-54. 

Because nylon was highly successful in the 
hosiery field the public expects—but may not 
find—corresponding value in every fabric using it. 
Nylon fabric takes its shape and form during 
scouring and dyeing; therefore, it must be stabilized 
against distortion by being treated at higher 
temperatures than those it will later encounter. 
Thus, even seamless hosiery will fit. 

Prewar research indicated that nylon sheer 
fabrics will probably be very successful. The 
lightness in weight, smoothness, high strength, 
easy washing, and quick drying of nylon make it 
very adaptable to brassiere and foundation fabrics. 
The prewar research done on nylon and nylon/ 
rayon fabrics for underwear materials gave great 
promise, especially in the tricot knit line. When 
correct hand resilience and wrinkle resistance are 
achieved, nylon may be used for men’s neckwear. 
Early research foreshadows lighter, sheerer, crush- 
proof, and washable velvets. Nylon used for 
marquisettes, laces, and nets may end the useful- 
ness of a curtain stretcher. 

Conventional methods of finishing, as steam 
setting and dry heat setting, cannot be applied 
to nylon fabrics. Attention must be paid to 
special finishes, and construction and finishing 
will have to be considered together. 

Nylon’s high unit strength and fine yarn size 
and its resistance to mildew, soil rot, and abrasives 
are properties which have made it especially 
adaptable to war uses. The construction of war 
fabrics has added greatly to the fund of knowledge 
on how to handle nylon. 

Nylon includes a whole family of chemicals, 
and many new nylons may be developed after the 
war. Combinations of nylon with other fibers will 
have to be studied from the point of view of the 
properties which each fiber contributes to the 
desired end product. 


Adapting wool military fabrics for civilian sports 
wear. Textile World 94, No. 10 (Oct. 1944), 
pp. 101-103. 

Less woolens and worsteds are being used to 
clothe the American soldier than formerly. When 
the war ends, mills must consider disposition of 
two types of materials: stock in process and unde- 
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livered goods. Stocks may be purchased by the 
mill or turned over to the government. Undyed 
stocks can be readily directed to civilian use while 
dyed stocks may be stripped and redyed or just 
redyed a darker color and used for civilians. 

Specialized fabrics for cold-climate clothing, as 
Sunbak, a self-lined wool-rayon fabric, will prob- 
ably be in demand for sports clothing. Another 
specialty fabric which may find many civilian 
uses, especially as a zip-in lining, is the alpaca- 
mohair pile cloth. The cushion-sole socks will 
probably be in demand by golfers, tennis players, 
and hikers. 

Climatic charts have been developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps to show what the soldiers’ 
clothing needs are in various parts of the nation 
and the world at different seasons. These charts 
may find use after the war in sporting-goods stores 
and travel bureaus. 

Shrink-resistant blankets have been developed 
for Army use and should be welcomed by house- 
wives. Mothproofing of wool fabrics has not been 
developed for Army use, but considerable civilian 
research has been carried out and will eventually 
become available. 


Directing cotton military fabrics into civilian mar- 
kets, T.O. Ort, Jr. Textile World 94, No. 8 
(Aug. 1944), pp. 94-95. 

Many fabrics being manufactured for military 
purposes can readily be used in the civilian work 
and sport clothes fields and, with the shortages at 
the close of the war, will probably be readily 
absorbed in civilian and industrial markets. 
Among them are numbered duck, tent duck, 
drills, twills, sheeting, pillow tubing, silesia, 
towels, poplin, Osnaburgs, webbing, leno netting. 

The cotton textile industry will probably be 
less disrupted in the change-over to civilian 
products than will most other industries. Possibly 
the most serious problem in this field will be how to 
slow down the manufacture of certain fabrics now 
on hand in large amounts. 

New uses must be found for cotton yarns 
formerly used in tire cords which have been 
superseded by rayon cords. Many yarns now 
being produced for military fabrics can be used in 
upholstery, drapery, and suiting materials. 

Research now in progress will open up outlets 
for production. Many of the new fabrics, as 
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balloon cloth and Shirley cloth, now made almost 
entirely for essential wartime uses, will have great 
civilian appeal after the war. 

Inventories on dyes used only for military 
purposes should be watched to prevent loss from 
excess stocks at the war’s end. 

New shrinkproofing process being studied. Tex- 

tile World 94, No. 7 (July 1944), p. 41. 

A new method for shrinkproofing cotton knit 
goods is based on the assumption that during mill 
operations the natural curves and convolutions of 
yarns and fibers are pulled out. The fabric either 
dry or wet is advanced repeatedly along a conveyor 
in a rumpled, loose manner with no tension while 
subjected to moisture and heat. It is dried on a 
conveyor still in a rumpled condition. Untreated 
knitted cotton fabrics on repeated laundering 
lose up to 20 per cent in length; treated fabrics, 
no more than 6 per cent. The method is being 
studied by the Philadelphia Quartermasters 
Depot. 


New synthetic yarns restrained by the war. 
Textile World 94, No. 9 (Sept. 1944), p. 108. 
The war has stimulated development of some 

fibers for war use but has retarded the development 

of others due to the lack of material and manpower. 

Alginate and other specialized fibers have been 

made with extremely fine and extremely coarse 

yarns. The fine yarns are of particular interest to 
the hosiery knitters, while the coarse yarns may be 
useful with carpet wools. 

The melting point of Vinyon has been raised, 
and it is being used as packing in pumps and 
valves handling corrosive liquids. The protein 
fibers Zein from corn, soybean fiber, and peanut 
protein fiber have continued to be developed. 
Two aluminum yarns have been developed: 
Raymet of untwisted yarn and Rayspun of twisted 
yarn. 

Velon is being produced in both fine and coarse 

filaments with special attention to its use in 

pile fabrics for rugs. A new light-weight plastic, 
polyethylene, is being developed in a very elastic 
yarn. 


Chemical guardians of fabrics, S. M. SPENCER. 
Sci. Am. 171, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 163-165. 
To meet military demands, many methods for 

treating natural fibers to overcome their limita- 

tions have been developed. Methods for making 
fabrics water repellent, permeable to air but 
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repellent to water, are of two types: the wax- 
aluminium type of dispersion or emulsion, which 
comes off in laundering or dry cleaning but can be 
renewed after each cleaning, and the durable 
water-repellents, represented by “Zelan,”’ which 
must be applied to the fabric before the garment is 
made and does not come off in water or in dry- 
cleaning solvent. The water-repellent fabrics not 
only keep the wearer dry but do not gain weight 
through water absorption. Water-repellent fin- 
ishes are also being used to prevent spotting. 

In the Pacific areas, tents, hammocks, and 
camouflage nets mildewed or rotted away almost 
over night until treating of cotton fabrics with 
copper naphthenate or copper ammonium fluoride 
was developed. 

Flameproof treatments have also been devel- 
oped. The fabrics merely char when held in a 
flame but stop burning when the flame is removed. 
The dipping or spraying of fabrics with special 
substances to prevent moth damage has been 
used with success for some time. A new method 
of changing the chemical composition of the wool 
fiber to make it less edible by the moth is being 
studied. 

Shrinkage is due to a fabric’s efforts to return 
to its original dimensions after being stretched 
during spinning and weaving. Sanforizing has 
improved cotton fabrics, but present methods for 
treating woolens and rayons are not satisfactory. 
The use of resins for this purpose is being studied. 

The textile chemists’ goal is an all-in-one treat- 
ment which will apply all of the protective treat- 
ments at the same time. 


Milkweed harvest. Bus. Week, No. 790 (Oct. 

21, 1944), p. 40. 

Michigan and Wisconsin are maintaining their 
lead in shipping to the processing plant milkweed 
floss for life jackets. This year 7,500,000 pounds 
of milkweed pods must be collected as against 
95,000 pounds last year. Collection has been 
carried out largely by children in 26 states. Ex- 
perience in wartime production may give a post- 
war, resilient, moisture-proof, odorless floss su- 
perior to that imported from Brazil. 


Sericulture seen as a new American industry. 
Textile Age 8, No. 9 (Sept. 1944), p. 90. 
Sericulture as an American industry following 

the war seems very probable since a machine 

capable of reeling silk with efficiency and speed 
has been developed. Silk could be cultivated 
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anywhere in the USA but best in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. A 15,000- 
pound yield of silk is expected this year and 
100,000 pounds next year. By 1946 the output 
should exceed market requirements. 

In 1933 the first successful reeling machine was 
constructed. Today it is greatly improved. A 
Japanese girl takes over three months to reel a 
bale of silk; the new machine, only seven days. 

The raising of silk worms and production of 
cocoons requires patience and exactitude, not 
physical labor, and might well be carried on by 
disabled veterans. Even a man confined to a 
wheel chair could handle the work. The success 
of the silk industry in America will depend on the 
strength of the postwar market. Sericulturists 
are optimistic. 


N. C. State College Textile School, M. E. Camp- 
BELL. Textile Research 14, No. 8 (Aug. 1944), 
pp. 246-251. 

The obtaining of qualified textile research per- 
sonnel without long periods of in-work training 
is an outstanding problem. 

The North Carolina State College Textile 
School has a well-qualified, alert faculty and 
excellent modern equipment and facilities for 
training students and an excellent textile library 
to aid in planning and developing research projects. 
It is centering its research program on the applica- 
tion of principles to commercial production rather 
than on conducting fundamental research. 

Small research projects for mills in the state are 
conducted without charge; larger projects require 
reasonable fees to cover costs of new equipment 
and materials; and projects conducted at govern- 
ment request are financed by the government. 


Serviceability of linen, a cotton with a permanent 
finish, and rayon/cotton table napkins, L. E. 
SumNER and E. D. RoseBerry. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 25, No. 8 (Aug. 1944), pp. 53-56. 
The traditional fiber for table coverings and 

napery has been linen. Recently all rayon, rayon/ 

cotton, and permanent-finish cotton fabrics have 
come on the market. To determine the compara- 
tive wearing qualities of napkins made from these 
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three fibers, damask napkins at three different 
price levels representing the three types of fiber 
content were subjected to a 32-week period of 
service in a college dining hall. 

The fabrics were given the following tests: 
fiber content, weave, weight per square yard, solu- 
ble sizing, thread count, yarn number, wet and 
dry breaking strength, and shrinkage. Measure- 
ments were made after each five launderings in 
the school laundry; that is, at the end of each 
five-week period. 

The linen napkins deteriorated more than did 
the napkins of the other two types in strength and 
weight per square yard. The rayon and cotton 
napkins deteriorated least in breaking strength. 
The rayon yarns in all rayon and cotton fabrics 
resisted deterioration more than did the cotton 
or linen yarns. 

Also, the shrinkage in laundering of the fabrics 
under laboratory conditions did not predict the 
amount of shrinkage under the actual laundering 
conditions used. 


Nature paints cotton, M. G. Morrow. Sci. News 

Letter (July 8, 1944), pp. 26-27. 

Cotton fields of the future may be rainbow 
tinted instead of white. Soviet scientists have 
developed natural-colored tints in red, green, 
auburn, brown, blue, and khaki. 

Brown and green cotton are being studied in the 
USA. The colored cottons are uneven in shade 
and fade quickly. Various strains of cotton can 
be traced through color differences. The per- 
centage of lint in a boll differs with various colors. 


Fabric measured by sound. Sci. News Letter 

(July 22, 1944), p. 55. 

The elasticity of a fabric thread can be meas- 
ured by causing it to vibrate like a violin string 
with sound waves passing through it. This 
method, although not new, has been developed 
until it is now commercially usable and is con- 
sidered better than the older stretching-by-weight 
method, as it does not permanently deform the 
thread. Elasticity is important in a garment 
requiring stretchability, as girdles, garters, and 
hosiery. 


News Notes . . 


General 


Pioneer Nutritionist Retires. Lucy H. Gillett, 
a charter member of the AHEA, retired as director 
of the nutrition bureau of the Community Service 
Society, New York City, on November 1. Miss 
Gillett joined the staff of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor in 1914 and 
served as director of its nutrition bureau until 
1939, when it merged with The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society to form the present Community Service 
Society. Her pioneer Food Primer was reprinted 
in several foreign languages, and her other hand- 
books and leaflets popularizing nutrition informa- 
tion have been widely used. In 1929 she served 
as chairman of the subcommittee on nutrition in 
the medical service committee of President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and in 1941 on President 
Roosevelt’s National Nutrition Conference as 
co-chairman of the section on economic planning 
and social responsibility. 


Alabama 


Alabama College. “Shelby County in the War” 
is the title of a bulletin written by four members 
of the home economics faculty and published in 
October as a quarterly bulletin of the College. 
It is a study of the participation of families and of 
the community as a whole in the war effort from 
1940 through August 1944. One chapter deals 
with participation of Alabama College in the war 
effort. 

A Southern Region Workshop on Home 
Economics Education, sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, will be held at the College from 
January 15 to 27. Participants will include heads 
of home economics departments, teacher trainers, 
supervisors, high school teachers, and selected 
specialists in the field of home economics education. 
Druzilla Kent of the University of Tennessee will 
direct the workshop, and Jessie McVey of Georgia 
State College for Women will be associate director. 
Marie White of the U. S. Office of Education is in 
charge of general arrangements. 

Mrs. Glennie Nybeck has been appointed super- 
visor of home economics for the Central District 
of Alabama. 

Laura Hadley participated in a conference on 
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research problems held in December prior to the 
AVA meeting in Philadelphia. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The increased 
enrollment of women and increased ratio of home 
economics students have necessitated more and 
larger sections in many classes. 

The classes in Table Service and Catering and 
Institutional Cookery assisted in the preparation 
of an unusual Smorgasbord, enjoyed by more than 
275 persons, during the State Kiwanis Convention 
in Auburn from October 8 to 10. 


Arizona 


State Nutrition Council. Cecil E. Hellbusch of 
Farm Market Relations, Inc., has succeeded 
Ethel M. Thompson of the University of Arizona 
as chairman of the council. 

Norma Sayre, executive secretary, reports that 
the 42 local food committees participated in the 
September nutrition program. Their activities 
included investigation of waste in school lunch- 
rooms followed by demonstrations on how to avoid 
it, displays in schools of posters on the basic seven 
food groups, adequate diets through use of these 
seven groups, investigations of food habits of 
students with recommendations for improvements 
made in an assembly, and numerous types of ex- 
hibits and displays in shop windows and stores. 

Subcommittees and their chairmen include: 
education, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood; co- 
ordinating, Mrs. Eva W. Scully; food preservation, 
Isabella F. McQuesten; food costs and budgets, 
B. Eleanor Johnson; library, Ruth Kruger; tech- 
nical, Jean Stewart. A new subcommittee on 
radio work was formed with Maud Longwell as 
chairman. The nutrition-in-industry committee 
was headed by Marie Casteen, now on the staff 
of Florida State College for Women. 

Phoenix Junior College. Edith C. Stevens, © 
formerly of Ohio Wesleyan University, is the new 
head of the home economics department. She 
succeeds Euclid Smith, now on the staff of the 
University of Missouri. 

University of Arizona. Elizabeth Swingle, 
formerly of Queens College, Charlotte, N. C., 
is in charge of the Nursery School and Home 
Management House. 

Emma Gardner, recently on the Oklahoma 
A & M staff, is in charge of experimental foods 
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work, and Mrs. Alice Burns Books, an alumna, is 
teaching food preparation. 

Ethel Thompson taught a seminar on “Progress 
in Nutrition” at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last summer. 

Adult Education. Mrs. Lorine Craft, formerly 
associate state director of FSA, is now area super- 
visor of adult education in the Litchfield-Avondale 
area. A total of 2,057 adults were served by the 
regular adult program and in volunteer classes 
taught or supervised by homemaking teachers. 

Mrs. Peter Dies. Mrs. Dorothy Peter, canning 
specialist in the war food training program, died 
on September 14. 

California 

California Home Economics Association. The 
program of the 22d annual executive council meet- 
ing, held October 14 in Sacramento, was focused on 
the theme “Family Adjustment to Postwar 
Living.” Program chairman for the luncheon 
meeting was the state chairman of family relations 
and child development, Catherine Landreth, 
University of California. Speakers and their 
subjects were Mrs. Anita Davis Campbell, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, “The Major Problems of the Serv- 
iceman in Relation to His Family’”’; Ross Miller, 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 
“Problems of California’s Postwar Family’; and 
Walter Dexter, state superintendent of public 
instruction, who discussed the part being played 
by education in planning for postwar family 
needs. 

Program chairman for the dinner meeting was 
Tunia Vandenbout, president of the northern 
section, which was hostess to the council. Speak- 
ers were Jean Warren, California Extension 
Service, who discussed “Financial Problems of the 
Postwar Family,” and Helen Ryan, president of 
the southern section, who presented high lights of 
the AHEA convention in Chicago in June. 

Preceding the meeting, there was a discussion 
Friday night of plans of the state chairmen for 
developing the program of work for the year. 
Much of the business meeting on Saturday was 
devoted to constitutional revision to conform with 
the national handbook. 

One constitutional revision of particular sig- 
nificance is the separation of the office of secretary 
and treasurer. The treasurer is now paid a 
nominal fee to handle the business of the State 
Association, which has become a heavy load as a 
result of the large membership. 
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The council voted to affiliate with the Non- 
partisan Round Table, composed of representatives 
of women’s organizations concerned with legisla- 
tion relating to welfare of women and the family. 

Northern section officers in charge of this execu- 
tive council meeting included Florence V. Ritchie, 
president, and Mrs. Ocie B. Watt. Officers- 
elect, nominated from the southern section, are 
Mrs. Marvel Fisher, Redondo Beach, and Dana 
Waynick, Los Angeles. 

Five of the six sections were represented at the 
meeting. 

HEIB. Adene M. Latta, recently home econo- 
mist on the CBS station KIRO in Seattle, has 
been appointed home economics editor of the Los 
Angeles Examiner. She will function under the 
name of Prudence Penny. 


Colorado 


Colorado Home Economics Association. The 
fall district meeting was held in Denver on October 
27 in connection with that of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association. The program consisted of a 
panel discussion of “What do women want in the 
postwar world?” Florence Bedell was the leader. 
Members of the panel were women from England, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and India. 

Colorado State College. Joyce Bolton resigned 
to head the work in child development at State 
Teachers College, San Jose, California. 

Hazel Combs is now in charge of all food service 
in the dormitories at Simmons College. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Grawmeyer Cassell has returned 
to the College as instructor in foods. 

Hazel Stevens has a year’s leave to be with her 
husband. 

Three conferences of interest to home economics 
teachers were held on the campus during July and 
August. At one, led by Augusta Clawson of the 
U. S. Office of Education, home problems of em- 
ployed women were analyzed and discussed. 
The second, led by Susan Burson, also of the U. S. 
Office of Education, was concerned with problems 
of homemaking education in the postwar world. 
The third, led by the staff of the state public 
health service and the state leader of parent educa- 
tion, Mrs. Jean Bloom, was a joint conference 
attended by public health nurses and home eco- 
nomics teachers. Social problems of adolescent 
boys and girls formed the main topic of discussion. 
Mimeographed reports of the first two of these 
conferences are available from the Education 
Office of Colorado State College. 
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News Notes 


Extension Service. Inez Eckblad, formerly 
state nutrition specialist, has gone to Hawaii to 
serve as assistant supervisor in the war food 
production and conservation project of the Exten- 
sion Service. Her successor is Marian Brown, 
formerly of Fort Lewis College. 

Belle Forney resigned as assistant 4-H club 
leader. She is now married and living in Grand 
Junction. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The Association is co-operating with Clarence Far- 
rier of the National Housing Agency and Andree 
Emery of the Connecticut Housing Authority in 
a study of three areas in housing: leisure-time 
activities of adults, laundry equipment and loca- 
tion, and living space for small children. Home 
economics students at Connecticut College and 
the University of Connecticut are participating 
in this survey. 

State Department of Education. Recipes used 
by the teachers in their junior and senior high 
school classes have been assembled and printed. 

A homemaking teacher has been employed to 
work one day a week in each of five rural schools 
in the Willimantic area. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes is now in charge of the 
school lunch training service in the state. 

The state committee on care of children of work- 
ing mothers, through the consultant on nursery 
education, has organized and is holding workshop 
sessions as part of an in-service training program 
for nursery school and kindergarten teachers. 

A three-day preschool activities workshop was 
held in Hartford for the surrounding area in 
November, and a similar session was held in the 
New Haven area in December. A series of work- 
shop meetings is being held over a ten-week period 
in Waterbury. Sessions are open to teachers, 
parents, and all interested in the preschool child. 

Connecticut College. Martha Steward Tupper 
is chairman of the colleges and universities division 
of the Connecticut Home Economics Association. 

Evelyn Craig is serving on the school lunch 
committee of the American Red Cross, which plans 
menus used by the New London elementary 
schools. 

Barbara Barlow, ’44, has been appointed Amer- 
ican Red Cross nutritionist for Fairfield. 

University of Connecticut. Alice Gaston has 
succeeded Nellie Gard, who retired this summer 
as instructor of textiles and art. 
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Charlotte Dutch is replacing Ella Van Dyke 
this year while she is on leave for war work. 

Mrs. Helen Strand Wollan and Mrs. Helen 
Stevens Anderson are part-time home economics 
instructors. 

The School of Home Economics was recently 
given a scholarship fund by the Borden Company 
to provide a $300 scholarship to the home 
economics senior with the highest average. 

Extension Service. An evaluation study of 
extension work was made in Windham County 
during the summer (1) to determine the extent 
to which farm families are participating in exten- 
sion and which practices they have adopted and 
(2) to obtain information for orienting extension 
work after the war. 

The December conference of extension workers 
was held at the University of Connecticut from 
December 18 to 20. 

Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. The 
Council opened a second branch office at 1024 
Main Street, Bridgeport, on October 1. Alice 
Kline is the nutritionist in charge. 


Hawaii 


University of Hawaii. New staff members are 
Charlotte Mees, formerly clothing instructor at 
the University of Wisconsin, and Catherine Doerr, 
formerly of Temple University, who will be in 
charge of the household art work. The home 
economics staff honored them this fall at a tea. 

Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. 
Martha Swoyer Reilly is now an assistant super- 
visor of home economics education in the 
vocational division. 

Mainland teachers assigned to home economics 
positions are: Bessie Lenora Hallagan, Makawao 
School, Maui; Mary Westacott, Laupahoehoe 
High School, Hawaii; Genevieve Hansen, Lanai 
High School, Lanai; Anne Goodfellow, Maui 
High School, Maui; Valerie Taylor, Molokai 
High School, Molokai; Meta Fletcher, Lahainaluna 
High School, Maui. 

Kamehameha Schools. Georgia Hunter is in 
charge of the home management house. Ara 
Long Logan is in charge of the boy’s school dining 
room. Mrs. Antoinette Faaburg is on leave. 

Extension Service. Esther Opland and Jane 
Hamamura are conservation assistants on Oahu, 
the former assisting Honolulu families. 

Esther Rugland, formerly home demonstration 
agent on Kauai, is now Territorial county agent- 
at-large. 
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Dolores McCarty is now agent on Kauai; Mrs. 
Gladys Jackson and Hideko Asahino are assistant 
agents on Maui; and Kikue Kiyabu and Sueko 
Kageyama are assistant agents on Hawaii. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. New 
members of the nutrition department staff are 
Eva Hartzler, formerly of the U. S. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics and more 
recently with the Parke-Davis Vitamin Research 
Division, as associate nutritionist; and Winifred 
Ross, formerly of the Arizona Experiment Station, 
as junior nutritionist. 

HEIB. Mrs. Miriam Jackson Emery has 
resigned as head of the home service department 
of the Hawaiian Electric Company after 18 years 
of service. 

Hawaii Dietetic Association. The Association 
has published a booklet Cooking for a Crowd, 
which contains tested recipes for 50 and emphasizes 
locally-grown foods. It sells for 75 cents. 


Idaho 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
Moscow homemakers group is sponsoring a second 
Family Life Education Institute and is planning its 
year’s program around it. 

Elsine Nielsen, the state delegate to the AHEA 
convention, reported high lights of it at the home 
economics meetings in Pocatello, Boise, Lewiston, 
and Coeur d’Alene. 

The Boise home economists have compiled a 
handbook for newcomers to the community 
“Are You Planning to Live in Boise?’’ It is being 
distributed through such channels as the “Welcome 
Wagon,” the Chamber of Commerce, the Air 
Base, and the Red Cross. 

Idaho Education Association. The reorganiza- 
tion plan for a high school home economics associa- 
tion and continuation of work on the Teacher’s 
Guide in Homemaking Education for Idaho 
Secondary Schools received chief consideration at 
the district home economics sectional meetings in 
the early fall. 

Extension Service. Madge Reese of the U. S. 
Extension Service visited the War Food Dehydra- 
tion Centers of Idaho in September. 

The training school held in Twin Falls in October 
covered cutting, curing, and freezing of meat; 
dressing and freezing of poultry; and storage of 
winter vegetables. K. F. Warner, senior meat 
specialist, and Edalene Stohr of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, were on the program. 
Esther Nystrom has been appointed home 
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demonstration agent in the north central district, 
with headquarters in Moscow. 
Illinois 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. Ruth 
Schmalhausen received the doctor of education 
degree in August from The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Helen Devinney of Charleston, Illinois, is a 
new staff member. 

Illinois State Normal University. Dr. Henri- 
etta Fleck took over her duties as head of the home 
economics department on September 11. 

University of Illinois. Dr. Janice Smith, former- 
ly on the staff of The Pennsylvania State College 
and of the War Food Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed professor of 
nutrition in the department of home economics and 
chief in nutrition in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. She replaces Gladys M. Kinsman, who 
has been on special assignment. 

Normal. Margaret Fallstad, instructor in home 
economics at the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors 
Children’s School, is now Mrs. Fred Knuppel, 


Indiana 


Nutrition Education Workshop. The U. S. 
Office of Education, in co-operation with the nutri- 
tion programs branch of the War Food Administra- 
tion, sponsored a Workshop in Nutrition Education 
at the elementary school level at Indiana State 
Teachers College from June 14 to 28. Teacher- 
education institutions in 13 states were repre- 
sented. 

Three reports were completed: “A Suggestive 
Outline of a Course in Nutrition Education for 
Teachers,” “Suitable Experiences and Materials 
for the Elementary School,” and “A Plan of 
Co-operative Action of Teachers, Administrators, 
Pupils, and Organized Agencies in Establishing an 
Effective Nutrition Education Program in an 
Elementary School.” These are available through 
the nutrition programs branch, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Kits for Study Groups. To stimulate continued 
interest in study-group meetings during this period 
of restricted travel, the in-service teacher-training 
staff in Indiana has prepared a number of kits, 
each containing sufficient material on one problem 
or phase of work for four study-group meetings. 
Teachers may write to the state supervisor of home 
economics for a kit on the problems of major 
interest to their group. 
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News Notes 


Ball State Teachers College. There is an in- 
crease of about 40 per cent in the freshman home 
economics enrollment this year. 

Butler University. The home economics en- 
rollment increased from 103 last fall to 180 this 
year. During the summer a new unit kitchen was 
installed. 

Thirty-eight freshmen began study under the 
new curriculum inaugurated in September. A 
five-credit course, “Introduction to Home Eco- 
nomics,” is required of all home economics majors. 

Ada Smith is a new instructor in the department. 

Indiana University. Alma Montgomery is now 
Mrs. Ira L. Livingston of Jamestown, New York. 
Phyllis Gough, formerly of the University of 
Maine, is the new director of the Home Manage- 
ment House. 

Mrs. Mary Campbell Tow is now a homemaker 
in Kansas City. Her successor is Emily Hunting, 


former district supervisor. 

Purdue University. New staff members of the 
Nursery School are Dr. Margaret Nesbit, director; 
Barbara Konkle; and Patricia Elliot, dietitian. 
Helen Duff is studying for her PhD at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Mary Oliver is on the 


staff of The Pennsylvania State College. 

Mrs. Margaret Reade has been succeeded as 
home nursing instructor by Mrs. Wilma Field. 

Marie Linck is now in the textiles division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Her successor is Jean W. Henkle. 

Wave Bowes is now Mrs. D. W. Granger; Ethel 
Lewis is Mrs. Ray Pillar; and Harriet Beyer is 
Mrs. Alvin J. Ohlrogge. 

Louise Stedman is now on the home economics 
education staff at the University of Maine. 

Mrs. Jeanette O. Parvis is field supervisor for 
the war food production training division of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College. Martha 
McKenna spent the summer studying at the 
School of Retailing of New York University. 

Extension Service. Starley Hunter has 10 
months’ leave to serve in Washington, D. C., on 
the supervisory staff for the emergency war food 
assistants. Indiana has 19 assistants, super- 
vised by Anna Belle Clawson. A refresher school 
was held for these workers at Purdue University 
on November 20 and 21. 

The annual extension workers conference was 
held at Purdue University from December 12 to 
15. 

Farm and Home Week will be held at Purdue 
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University from January 9 to 11. Two lecture- 
discussion periods on “Housing,” conducted by 
Henry E. Wichers of Kansas State College, are 
scheduled. 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The pro- 
gram for the fall meeting included an address on 
“A Super Highway for Home Economics” by 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary; and a 
discussion of the textile situation in wartime by 
Mary Omen of J. C. Penney & Co. 

State Department of Education. High school 
home economics departments over the state are 
meeting wartime emergency situations in such 
ways as raising, preserving, and storing food for 
the school lunch and getting training and experi- 
ence in child care and guidance in day-care centers 
in order to assist working mothers. High school 
students have also made toy kits to use in caring 
for children. 

Twenty-one thousand copies of the revised edi- 
tion of the “Iowa Plan for Nutrition Education” 
have recently been distributed. The bulletin con- 
tains suggestions for teaching nutrition to children 
in grades one to eight. 

Iowa State College. Pearl P. Swanson has been 
co-operating with the subsistence research and 
development laboratory of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot in research on the compounding of a 
life-raft ration. 

The Ellen H. Richards’ Day speaker was Martha 
Kramer of Kansas State College, who was re- 
patriated last winter on the Gripsholm after having 
spent some time in a Japanese internment camp. 
“Education for Women in China” was her subject. 
The program was under the auspices of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron and Omicron Nu. 

Genevieve Fisher, who recently retired as dean 
of home economics, has returned to Ames to live. 
She is participating in Red Cross and other com- 
munity activities. 

State University of Iowa. Amy Daniels, who 
retired three years ago as professor of nutrition 
at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, is 
spending the winter at 720 North Van Buren St., 
Iowa City. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. A meet- 
ing of the executive council called on November 11 
in Kansas City by Florence Palmer, president, 
to discuss plans for the year’s work was attended 
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by 18 members and by Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary. Tentative plans for the annual 
meeting were made. Martha Pittman is chairman 
of the program committee. 

Kansas home economists on the executive com- 
mittee of the Home Economics Club of Greater 
Kansas City are: Mrs. Alice Coolbaugh Halter, 
Mrs. Freda Victor, and Mrs. Lucile Oakes. 

The Wichita Home Economics Club held its 
first meeting of the year on October 4. Officers 
are: president, Doris Heidrick, The Gas Service 
Company; vice-president, Louise Lawrence, man- 
ager of Wichita school cafeterias; secretary, Helen 
Lohr, Wichita University; treasurer, Barbara 
Wright, homemaker. 

At the second meeting, a dinner at North High 
School Cafeteria, Lorentz Schmidt, Wichita 
architect, spoke on “Postwar Construction of 
Homes.” Colored drawings of “All-Gas Kitchens 
of Tomorrow” were displayed. 

Ft. Hays State College. Margaret Haggart, 
who recently retired from the staff, is teaching this 
winter in the Sheldon Jackson School, Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Kansas State College. At the Chicago meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association from October 
24 to 26, Mrs. Bessie Brooks West was chosen 
president-elect; Mrs. Lucile Rust described the 
results of a study of college courses in methods of 
teaching nutrition; and Martha Kramer reported 
observations of “Chinese Diets in Peace and 
Wartime.” 

Kansas State Teachers College. “Adapting the 
Homemaking Program to Present and Postwar 
Needs” was discussed at district conferences of 
homemaking teachers in October. About 20 
attended. 

This autumn student-teachers at the home- 
making cottage participated in a teaching situa- 
tion few experience until after they begin their 
teaching careers. Because workers had to be used 
when obtainable, the cottage floors were not 
sanded and refinished until after classes had begun. 
The student-teachers, therefore, assisted in moving 
their classes and sufficient equipment for teaching 
into an empty room in another building. Here 
they had the experience of teaching under condi- 
tions far from convenient. After the cottage was 
finished the student-teachers again directed their 
classes in moving and rearranging the cottage for 
the year. 

Kansas City. Mrs. Ruth Dillon Heckler of 
Wyandotte High School discussed “The School 
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Lunchroom as a Part of the Educational System” 
at the Chicago meeting of the ADA. 

Radio Series. Station KMBC presented in 
October a series of programs entitled “The Trained 
Home Economist Fills a Need in Home and Com- 
munity Life in War and in Peace” in which 13 home 
economists from Greater Kansas City were inter- 
viewed. Nancy Goode, home economist for 
KMBC, arranged the programs. 


Louisiana 


State Department of Education. Ten one-to- 
two-day area conferences for homemaking teachers 
were held in colleges and high schools throughout 
the state during September and October to con- 
sider immediate problems dealing with home- 
making programs and revision of the home 
economics curriculum in 8 of the 12-year school 
systems. College teachers joined the supervisors 
in serving as consultants. 

Marie White of the U. S. Office of Education was 
in the State Department office in October for work 
with administrators and supervisors, and Beulah 
I. Coon worked with the state curriculum com- 
mittee in making tentative plans for revising the 
home economics curriculum in terms of the 12-year 
school system. 

Mrs. Ruth Mundinger Kean, formerly of 
Louisiana State University, is the new state 
supervisor of the school lunch program, and 
Evelyn Terrell, formerly of Baton Rouge High 
School, is assistant supervisor. Mrs. Truman 
Burford Marsh, the former supervisor, recently 
resigned to become a dietitian in the Army 
Medical Corps. 

Johnne Bowles has been appointed visiting 
teacher and supervisor of homemaking for East 
Baton Rouge Parish. 

Marion Souza of New Orleans has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of the project in 
community health education being instituted by 
the Department as the result of a grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The State Depart- 
ment of Health and other medical agencies will 
co-operate with the Education Department in the 
service. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Helen 
Graham, “dean of home economics in Louisiana,” 
has continued home economics work since resigning 
last year as head of the home economics depart- 
ment. 

Margaret Babb has joined the staff as head of 
dining halls. Her assistants are Zulma Moore, 
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News Notes 


/42, Virginia Johnson, ’38, and Mildred Meredith 
Freazel, 

Agnes Chambless has joined the staff as 
instructor of home economics and lunchroom 
supervisor in the training school. 

Lillian Nelson resigned to become dietitian at 
Louisiana State Normal College. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Esther Cooley 
has resumed her duties as head of the home 
economics department after 18 months of teaching 
navigation in the Naval Preflight School. 

Mrs. Louise Cole has accepted a position at the 
University of South Carolina. Mrs. Madge 
Landis Capel is substituting for her. 

Mrs. Marie Shaw Dunn is director of the 
Nursery School and child development work. 

Louisiana State University. The home eco- 
nomics department, co-operating with utility 
companies and department stores, is offering two 
courses for students interested in home economics 
in business. One semester will be devoted to 
supervised apprentice work. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moschette is on leave for 
advanced study at the University of Chicago under 
a General Education Board fellowship. 

The following are new staff members: Sylvia 
Polites, instructor in home economics; Mary 
Ellen Weathersby, teacher trainer, succeeding 
Mrs. Ruth Kean, now state supervisor of the school 
lunch program; and Cleo Willey, assistant professor 
of institution management. 

Research in nutrition education in Louisiana 
will be conducted by Floy Eugenia Whitehead, 
who has just been added to the agricultural experi- 
ment station staff as associate home economist. 


Maine 


Maine Home Economics Association. Officers 
elected at the Augusta meeting include president, 
Mrs. Marjorie Standish, Central Maine Power 
Company, Augusta; and secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte Cleaves, Extension Service, Orono. 

Extension Service. “Christmas in September” 
was the name of a project on canning foods in tin 
for overseas packages promoted by Maine home 
demonstration agents this fall to insure the 
arrival of foods in edible condition. Many home 
economics teachers and home service workers 
did similar work in their classes. In the Portland 
area, the Central Maine Power Company co- 
operated by making demonstration rooms 
available. Corinne Wheeler, home service worker, 
and Mrs. Agnes Gibbs, war food production 
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assistant, worked together in conducting five 
meetings at which 473 people put up 2,452 cans— 
a variety of 116 different items going to 60 
countries. 

Margaret Peaslee Danforth was appointed war 
food production supervisor on September 5, and 
Constance Burgess home management specialist 
on November 1. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Attendance at the combined meeting of the 
Association and the Eastern Home Economics 
Association held at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, on October 6 and 7 broke all records. 
“More Effective Family Living” was the theme. 
Speakers representing homemakers, the clergy, 
servicemen, radio and newspapers, and advertising 
and business challenged home economists on what 
they are doing and can do to help achieve this 
goal. 

Cambridge. Florence A. Packman has been 
appointed director of home economics of the con- 
sumer service department of Lever Brothers 
Company. 

Holyoke. The affiliation of the home economics 
department of the Holyoke High School with the 
nearby Jackson Parkway Nursery School, a model 
unit under supervision of the department of educa- 
tion of Mount Holyoke College, permits high 
school girls studying Child Development and Child 
Care to observe and study the nursery school 
child and assist teachers in such daily routine 
activities as playing, story telling, resting, dressing, 
eating. Observations recorded provide material 
for class discussion later. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, conferred 
in October with the homemakers’ division of the 
Association and spoke to the home economics 
group of the Minnesota Education Association. 

Home Economists in Business. Under the 
leadership of Helen Holloway, the Twin City 
HEIB’s began the year’s activities with the 
appointment of local committees to correspond to 
the national committees. 

In January the public relations committee will 
lead a discussion of the promotion of home eco- 
nomics as a profession. Plans will be outlined for 
written descriptions of jobs available in the field, 
and methods of reaching high school girls to 
interest them in home economics will be discussed. 
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Intraregional Conference. An_ intraregional 
conference of state and city supervisors and 
teacher trainers in home economics education was 
held at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, from 
November 16 to 18. The four states participating 
were Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota. Plans for postwar home economics 
education were drafted. The conference was 
planned and directed by Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Ella J. Rose was 
chairman of the local committee, and Muriel 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education assisted. 
Similar conferences are scheduled for Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, and Chicago. 

Macalester College. Ruth Bonde is now head 
of the new home economics department at North- 
western University. Mrs. Maxine Otten succeeds 
her as head of the home economics department. 

University of Minnesota. New members of the 
home economics staff include Mrs. Eudora Waddell 
and Mrs. Etheldreda Jones Radulescu in the 
education section, Juanita Walter in education and 
related art, and Mrs. Louise Shafer Greenwood in 
textiles and clothing. 

Margaret Brew has been granted leave for study 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mary Frances Inman is now assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education in Cal- 
ifornia, and Gladys Gilpin is with the California 
extension service. 

Clara Brown is chairman of the home economics 
research committee of the American Vocational 
Association and a member of a committee ap- 
pointed to write a chapter on home economics for 
the 1946 yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Measurement of Understand- 
ing. Miss Brown’s name was listed in the last 
edition of Who’s Who in America. 

Harriet Goldstein spoke on “The Place of Art 
in the Professional Preparation of Home Econ- 
omists” at the October meeting of the Indiana 
State Home Economics Association. 


Montana 


State Nutrition Committee. Bessie E. McClel- 
land, extension nutritionist, was elected chairman 
at the September meeting, succeeding Frances 
Smith. 

Mrs. Orpha Spalding, home demonstration agent 
in Fergus County for seven years, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the committee. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
The department is planning several two-day 
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housing institutes in various cities in the state. 
Problems to be discussed by national authorities 
include building for family living, using science 
in home planning, financing new trends in lighting, 
heating, construction, air conditioning, dust con- 
trol, and prefabricated and plastic building 
materials. 

Geraldine Clewell is now teaching at Texas 
Technological College. 

Montana State College. Lillian Morgan is now 
at Western Kentucky State Teachers College. 
Her successor as food director at Hamilton Hall 
is Alice Brownell, ’41. 

Hazel Westby, formerly of the University of 
Vermont, is assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing, succeeding Ruth Holmes, who died in 
April. 

Extension Service. A furniture renovation 
training school was conducted at Montana State 
College for home demonstration agents in August. 
Mrs. Margaret Tuller was in charge. 

The emergency war food assistants have given 
157 food preservation demonstrations, attended 
by 1871 persons, in 37 counties. The largest 
percentage dealt with preparation of food for 
freezer lockers. 

A training school was conducted by Kenneth 
Warner of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and Bess McClelland for men and women war 
food assistants who expected to conduct meat- 
cutting, canning, curing, and freezing demonstra- 
tions this fall. Requests for more than 100 demon- 
strations were received. 

Marjorie Mayos was appointed emergency war 
food assistant in September. 

Mrs. Helen Luke Kenworthy is the new home 
demonstration agent in Missoula County to suc- 
ceed Lillian Stone, transferred to Yellowstone 
County. 

Marian Moline is the new agent in Fergus 
County. 

Lois Huffman, formerly assistant home demon- 
stration agent in Yellowstone County, has been 
appointed agent for Beaverhead County to succeed 
Eleanor Nelson, who resigned to be married. 

Lois Hodgskiss, former home demonstration 
agent-at-large, became assistant agent in Yellow- 
stone County on November 1. 

Irene Graybeal resigned in June as agent in 
Roosevelt County to marry Vital Jaumotte. 

Margaret Conlon resigned her position in 
Yellowstone County in June to marry James 
Murray. 
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GET YOUR 


AND JUST LOOK AT WHAT 
THIS COURSE INCLUDES: 


1. A 68-PAGE TEXTBOOK 

ten big chapters profuse- 
ly illustrated and crammed 
with complete information 
on every phase of electric 
cooking from fundamental 
theory and kitchen plan- 
ning to the proper usage 
and care of each part of 
the electric range 


2. SUMMARIES of each 
chapter, complete with 
drawings, which can be 
mimeographed for the use 
of your pupils and home 
makers 


3. LARGE, COLORFUL! 
WALL CHARTS—one a de 
tailed diagram of the elec 
tric range, the other ex 
plaining the functions of 
each of tts parts 


ELECTRIC COOKING 


NEMA” Offers the Newest, Most 
Comprehensive Course Ever Prepared! 


Right now—with the growing wave of interest in 
electric cooking sweeping through the ranks of 
America’s home-makers — NEMA brings you this 
completely-integrated course on Electric Cooking and 
the Electric Range, its construction, use and care. 
This course is new, complete and authoritative— 
prepared by a staff of eminent home economists. 


You'll find this course in Electric Cooking will 
enable you to meet a rapidly-growing need, for sur- 
veys by HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, MC CALL’S, SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING and J. Walter Thompson all point to 
one thing: 

Many more women intend to cook electrically 
after the war than have ever done so before! 


AND IT'S ALL FREE TO HOME ECONOMISTS! 


Clip and Mail This Coupon—NOW! 


Electric Range Section 
* National Electrical 


Manvfacturers Association 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, Dept. J-15 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASS'N. 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me, FREE, the complete new course on the Electric Range and 
Electric Cooking, as soon as it is off the presses. 


Name 


Address__ 


AB STOVES + ADMIRAL + ELECTROMASTER + ESTATE «++ FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
HOTPOINT ° KELVINATOR ° MONARCH ° NORGE * QUALITY ° UNIVERSAL ° WESTINGHOUSE 
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FOR YOUR HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
by Ruth Wyeth Spears 


256 pp. List $2.40 

DECORATING FOR YOU 
by Florence A. Terhune 
288 pp. List $3.00 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY 


by Anne Pierce 
128 pp. List $1.20 


HOME DECORATION WITH FABRIC AND THREAD 
by Ruth Wyeth Spears 


164 pp. List $2.00 


THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES 
by Eleanor Ahern 


160 pp. List $1.60 


Please write for complete information 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


The Life of | Back Numbers Wanted 
JourNAL oF Home Economics 
Ellen H. Richards | needs and will pay for: 
by Caroline L. Hunt | Vol. I, number 1... ...$1.00 
Reissued 1942 with a foreword Vol. I, number 2...... 50 
by Helen W. Atwater Vol. III, number 2...... 50 
Price, $1.50 Send to 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 620 MILLS BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington 6,D.C. | | Washington 6, D. C. 


a new craft for your “must” list 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


Your students will learn the fundamentals of design and color 
harmony by decorating fabrics with Prang Textile Colors. 
They’I!l be thrilled and delighted with the beautiful, yet prac 
tical results achieved with these permanent colors that do not 
fade or run—that can be washed or dry cleaned. It’s simple, 
easy fun! 

25c brings the clever booklet “DO IT YOUR- 
SELF”’—full of ideas—tells you just how to do it! 
Complete Prang Textile Color Kit—everything 
you need to decorate fabrics including the book- ¥ 4 
let—$3.50 at your dealer’s. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY a 
Sandusky Ohio 
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Digests On Infant Nutrition 
Make Practical Class Project 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Assembled by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., this manual is more ex- 
tensive than the Student’s Leaf- 
let. It can be easily adapted to 
your method of presentation. 
Punched for binders, size 83” x 


STUDENT’S LEAFLET 


Well-illustrated and clearly out- 
lined, this leaflet is so compiled 
that it may be used in class with 
the Teacher’s Manual as a guide. 
Punched to fit binders, size 83” 
= 3h". 


rs 

A For your free copies write to Gerber’s, 

le, Dept. 251-5, Fremont, Mich. Please 

b 9 indicate number of Student’s Leaflets 
e r e r S you require. 


Cereals Strained Foods Chopped Foods 
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LOVES 


Naturally! Because each luscious bite 
of a munchy, crunchy Toll House Cookie 
is chock-full of whole morsels of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate. That’s why 
they’re so doubly delicious—why they’re 
the all-time, anytime favorite. But re- 
member, you can make Toll House 
Cookies only with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate. 


CHOCOLATE IS 
STILL A FIGHTING FOOD 
If your grocer is sometimes out of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate, please be pa- 


tient. Ask your grocer to save you some 
next time. 


Made 


*Trade Mork Registered 


with NESTLE’S Semi-Sweet Chocolate ” 


TIME TESTED - - 


Almost a half century of craft experience and 
user satisfaction confirms the outstanding 
excellence of SHELDON products . . . an excel- 
lence attested by the nation’s leading schools, 
colleges, universities, hospitals and scientific 
departments of industrial plants. Continuous 


H. 
MUSKEGON, 


research and postwar planning add to the 
value. 

Experienced SHELDON planning engineers are 
available, without obligation on your part, to 
help you prepare room layouts, compile 
budgets and write specifications. Wire or write. 


MICHIGAN 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


REMEMBER? She was eating “curds and 
whey.” That’s cheese, of course. 

Miss M. may have been timid about 
spiders, but she was a smart girl when it 
came to diet—for cheese is one of the world’s 
very finest foods. 

Like the milk from which it’s made, 
cheese is rich in protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus. Both cheese and milk are good 
sources of vitamins A and G. 

America has eaten much more cheese in 
recent years. That has helped the health of 
the nation and broadened the dairy farm- 
er’s market. And a good part of these gains 
can be credited to the research of National 
Dairy’s Kraft Division. 

Here, new cheeses have been produced 
and old ones improved .. . the pasteuriza- 
tion of cheese perfected ... the purity and 
flavor of cheese protected by better packag- 
ing ... new cheese dishes created. 

Besides these developments in cheese, 
a great many improvements in other dairy 


products have come from the National 
Dairy Laboratories. Some have helped to 
meet pressing problems of military supply 
—and others are ready now for the peaceful 
post-war years. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials ...as a source 
of healthand enduring progress onthe farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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In fine stores and shops, to find blouses which have that distinctive “it's Celanese” look . . look for 

the “it's Celanese rayon yarn” label. Celanese Corporation of America’s identifying label is your proof of 
established yarn quality. These amazing modern fabrics go into fine blouses because they were 
produced tor that specific purpose. They can take hard wear, city grime and continue to look “lovelier, 
longer.’ After each hand laundering or trip to the cleaner, they still have that fresh, luxurious 


“it's Celanese’ appearance. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM’S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” Edivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion — or _— use. Mail the coupon today. 


~ 
famous Chatham Informa- 


tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send free copies of “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (#artime Edition) 
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When taste appeal 
tips the balance 


Appetizing flavor is always important, 
but to delicate appetites it’s a ““must”’ 
for adequate nourishment. Maltex 
Cereal is a case in point—in many in- 
stances where ordinary hot cereals 
have no appeal, delightfully-different 
Maltex is eaten with real enjoyment 
—and benefit. 


For Maltex is made from Toasted 
Wheat and Malted Barley, by a proc- 
ess that develops natural sugars and 
brings out all the wholesome goodness 
of both grains. For young and old 
. .. Sick and well—Maltex offers im- 
portant nourishment in a tempting 
form. 


Let Us Send Economical, tested recipes 
with colorful illustrations— 


You be detached 

an . Molasses Cookies, 

es, Waffles, N.E. Treat, 

Meat Loaf, Raisin Bread, 
Muffins, Maltex Breakfast 
Cereal. Offer limited to 
north of Washington, D. C. 
and east of Chicago. Write 
to The Maltex Company, 
Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Burlington, Vermont. 


MALTEX 


FIRST in its 
coverage of the 
complete program 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 


By Edris L. Butler 
and Laura Patton 


Intensive consideration of all important, rea! interests 
of the average student’s life. Spaces for questions, com- 
ments, and informational! data are allowed, in workbook 
style, but material is not based on any textbook. Instead, 
though book references are given in full, the entire center 
of instruction is in real-life problems. 


In four Parts: Part J. YOU AND YOUR HOME— 
problems in personality and family adjustment. Part IJ 
YOUR; DAILY FOOD—food selection and preparation. 
Part 11], YOUR HEALTH—care of personal health, 
the ill, and children. Part JV. YOUR WARDROBE 
—selection and construction of clothing. 

So low-priced every student can have a set. Only 15 
cents each, on orders of 5 or more copies of any Part. With 
adoption order of 20 copies of any Part, free copy of Com- 
plete Edition (four Parts bound together) supplied teacher. 
Complete Edition, alone, 90 cents. 


Send For Examination Copy Today 
The MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILL. 


WOON 


Wy 


xP 


The famous coo 
PIE TAPE 
Y Keeps juices '" 
jj ZER PAPER 
, at freezing temperatures 
on request 


GWM GQ 


My 


WY 
WN 


WOH 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT - KALAMAZOO 99 MICHIGAN 
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The extent to which nutritional needs are satisfied may 
well make the difference between a healthy, robust child 
and one who is retarded in growth and given to more fre- 
quent illness. Ovaltine, added to the child’s diet, may well 
bring the intake of essential nutrients to levels at which 
full potential of growth and development can be realized. 


Mlneww and 
Convaleacence 


Ovaltine is readily taken during and after illness, though 
many other foods may be refused. The wealth of essential 
nutrients provided by this delicious food drink, made with 
milk as directed—biologically adequate protein, quickly 
utilized carbohydrate, highly emulsified fat, all the impor- 
tant vitamins except vitamin C, and needed minerals— 
help to maintain nutrition and speed recovery. 


Ovaltine is digested with remarkable ease. Its curd tension 
is low—about one-third that of milk alone. Hence it leaves 
the stomach readily and, even when digestion is less vigor- 
ous as in the feeble and the aged, it does not lead to upper 
abdominal fullness or other digestive discomforts. In the 
restricted diets which so many aged impose upon them- 
selves, Ovaltine is particularly valuable since these diets 


are usually deficient in one or several of the essential nutri- 
ents which Ovaltine provides in such abundance. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The daily contribution to good nutrition made by three glassfuls of this palat- 
able drink, each made of 2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of milk,* is here shown: 


VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN D 
THIAMINE 


NIACIN 
_ 11.94 mg. COPPER 


*Bosed on overage reported values for milk. 
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DON'T SACRIFICE 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


JUST DO THIS! You know why people still roast meat at 
high temperatures. To give roast and gravy 
rich brown color. 

Roasting meat slowly at 300° helps pre- 
vent shrinkage, produces tenderer, juicier, 
more nutritious roasts with better flavor. 

And now you can slow-roast meat and still 
2 Then add a little Kitchen Bou- give the roast and gravy rich brown color. 

* quet. Gives deep rich brown Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It’s magic! 

color—magnifies meat taste. Use it to improve the color and meat 
flavor in stews, croquettes, meat pies, too. At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 


For Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


Product of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York,N.Y. 


7 Before cooking, “wipe” roast 

* with Kitchen Bouquet. See 
how it gives meat that deep 
brown appetizing crust. 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 


NUTRITION GHECK-UP CHART 
PREM 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 

teach student 


how to select foods : meet nutri- 
irements. Very 
JAN. 14-31 One set to home economics 


teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


| WISCONSIN ALUMN| RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Teacher THIS NEW 


HOME LAUNDERING GUIDE 


.--NOW IN ITS SECOND HALF MILLION... 


“Best booklet of its 


“Great aid in teach- 


ing homemaking” 


“Very helvtal in my 
Home 
Classes” 


“Just the book on 
laundering I have 
been looking for” 
“Valuable contribu- 
tion to the education m~-> 
of our students” q \ “I would like these 
\ booklets for use in 
DERING GUIDE classes in Textiles 
“I think it is m HOME LAUN 
ond. and Clothing” 


excellent” 


YOUR FREE DESK COPY OF THIS GUIDE IS WAITING 
FOR YOU... Packaged with a complete teaching outline and 
Reference Manuals on Modern Home Laundering and Modern Home 
Ironing ... all you need for a complete Home Laundering Course. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY... .. . SEE COUPON BELOW 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sun., 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C., Hear Ted Malone, Mon., Tues., Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


4 ° Consumer Education Section, 292 East Fourth Street, Westinghouse 
+ c ] Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
mi “ ; Please send me a free desk copy of the Home Laundering Guide and 
% other materials included in your Home Laundering Course ) 


| Please send me extra copies of the Home Laundering Guide only, 
at Sc cach. 


| 

Westinghouse 

| 


Address 
Plants in 25 Cities ... Offices Everywhere 


Organization _ 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION | City Zone State 
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An early English preventive 4 


of toothache was to wear 

"suspended around the neck, 

molar tooth taken 
a nearby graveyard. 


a’ 


steer people away from appetizing, 

one, it’s true... but with no more low-cost foods of great nutritional 
foundation in truth than the notion value—foods which are frequently 
that canned foods are those crops needed to maintain adequate diets 
rejected for marketing “‘fresh.” —action is called for. We urgently 

Quite to the contrary. As you well request your support in correcting 
know, fruits and vegetables used by mistaken ideas and persistent super- 
the majority of canners are grown stitions about canned foods — and 
under exclusive contracts for can- in encouraging their proper use. 
ning. In many cases, the canner not To help make this educational 
only furnishes the seed, but also work easier for you, we have prepared 
supervises the growing and especially a very brief booklet which answers 
the harvesting, to insure delivery simply and authoritatively the most 
at the cannery when the right stage important questions commonly 
of maturity is reached. asked concerning commercially 

You who play such a dominant canned foods, their preparation and 
role in influencing dietary habits use. For your free copy, drop a card to 
are keenly aware of the “notions” The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. (il 
which people have about certain 60 East 42nd Street 
foods. When such notions tend to New York 17, N. Y. 
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@ Grape-Nuts Flakes hit the bull’s-eye when it comes 
to food for good nutrition. Just take a look at that What Grape-Nuts Flakes 
chart on the right ... you'll find plenty of whole-grain Provide 

nourishment there! One ounce of Grape-Nuts Flakes 


Grape-Nuts Flakes are high in thiamin (vitamin supplies the following apprext- 
mate percentages* of an adult's 


B:). With milk or cream, they contribute importantly minimum daily needs : 
to an adequate breakfast . . . the kind that supplies Protein (3.1 gm.)—4% 
to \% of the day’s food essentials. And the deli- Thiamin (.15 mg.)—15° 
/4 ° 
Riboflavin (.04 mg.)—2°e 
cious, malty-rich flavor of Grape-Nuts Flakes perks Slasia (1.6 mg.)—11% 
up the most jaded appetite. Iron (1.3 mg. )—13°% 
Calcium (11 


Time-Labor-Money Saver 


Ready cereals have many other advantages. Grape- * Daily requirements (except pro- 
Nuts Flakes, for instance, can be served quickly . . . 


easily . . . at any hour of the day without the bother specified by the Federal Food and 


Drug Administration. Protein, 


of pots and pans. What’s more, they’re inexpensive 


. . cost less than one cent a serving. 


A delightful daily source of Group Six 
ALSO POST TOASTIES, GRAPE-NUTS, 
POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES, POST'S 


Grape-Nuts Flakes 
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Officers 


American Home Economics Association 


Elected Officers 
President, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Vice Presidents, Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 
Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 
Recording Secretary, Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, New Brunswick 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Headquarters Staff, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Executive Secretary, Lelia Massey 

Field Secretary, Gladys M. Wyckoff 

Editor of Publications, Helen P. Hostetter 

Business Manager, Keturah E. Baldwin 


Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Harriet R. 
Howe 


DIVISIONS 


Art 

Chairman, Dorothy Barfoot, Kansas State College, 

Manhattan 

Family Relations and Child Development 

Chairman, Muriel W. Brown, U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Family Economics 

Chairman, Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, 

Corvallis 


Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Housing 
Chairman, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Textiles and Clothing 
Chairman, Rosalie Rathbone, Iowa State College, Ames 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 
Chairman, Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Chairman, Edna Kraft, State Department of Educa- 

tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Chairman, Phyllis K. Sprague, War Food Administra- 

tion, Market Street National Bank Bldg., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Lois T. Worline, 11097 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Extension Service 
Chairman, Julia Brekke, North Dakota Agricultura! 
College, Fargo 
Home Economics in Business 
Chairman, Helen Robertson, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Research 
Chairman, Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington 25, 
Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department, Elizabeth Dyer, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Student Chairman, Jean Oviatt, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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ARE “KEY” FOODS 
IN THE 
“BETTER BREAKFAST” 
MENU 


From many standpoints breakfast is 

the most essential meal of the day. 
For, of course, breakfast means, literally, 
breaking the fast—the 12 hour fast since 
dinner the night before. And failure to 
eat enough breakfast, or a well-balanced 
breakfast, may well result in lowered efhi- 
clency and lessened work output during 
the morning hours. 

Medical and nutritional authorities agree 
that breakfast should provide from 4 to 
's of the day’s food requirements, in bal- 
anced form. And more than 80% of these 
authorities include breakfast cereals among 
their specific recommendations of foods 
which make up an ideal breakfast.* 

Cereal foods are important as a source of 
calories and cereal proteins. In their whole 
grain state—or in their modern enriched 
and restored forms—they are an excellent 
source of three essential B-vitamins and 
iron. Cereal foods are also excellent “‘car- 
riers’ of other basic foods such as milk, 
fruit and (in the case of bread) butter. 

But, perhaps—most important of all— 


*See Roper’s Study of American Breakfast Habits. 


foods 


because cereal foods are available in so 
many appetizing forms, a great many varied 
and interesting breakfast menus can be 
built around them—menus which will 
relieve the monotony of breakfast, which is 
in large part responsible for the current 
practice of slighting breakfast. 


Generat Mitts, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK 
WHEATIES + KIX + CHEERIOATS 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher 
gov't standards, including Drifted Snow ‘‘Home Per- 
fected’’ Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


This new 30-page booklet, 
“The Story of Cereal Grains” 


prepared by the Products Control 
and Nutrition departments of 
General Mills, Inc., is available 
without charge. It is fully illus- 
trated and should be of particu- 
lar value to teachers. To obtain a 
copy, mail us the coupon, at right, 
Only one copy to a person. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 27 : 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota ! 
Please send me. free. a copy of your new 30-page, | 
illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains”. 1 

! 

Adaress 

Town State ; 


i 
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A BRAND-NEW Recire Book To START THE NEW YEAR 


ERE’S A NEw recipe book 
H especially prepared for 
Home Economists. It’s the 
most complete recipe booklet 

we've ever published! And 
VN one you surely will want to 

have. It’s the result of months 
of preparing, selecting, and 
testing scores of recipes in our own creative 
Testing Kitchen. 


There are 44 pages of appetizing recipes 
illustrated with many full-color and black- 
and-white photographs. 


All 65 recipes—vegetable, meat, fish, 
fruit, dessert—have been prepared and 
tested not only as individual dishes but as 
parts of complete menus. 


In addition, this new booklet contains 
these unique features not part of any other 


of our booklets: 


A pantry-shelf index. A new wrinkle that 
makes menu planning far easier. This index 
tells you what recipes can be made from 


the canned foods you have on hand .. . it 
also contains nutritional facts not ordi- 
narily found in other menu-planning pam- 
phlets . . . a handy reference guide to com- 
mon can sizes and the number of cups each 
size contains to ease measuring problems 

. and other data you'll be glad to have. 


“Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods” 
hails the return of many foods heretofore 
not easily available. 


IT’S FREE to you. Clip the coupon. 


== AMERICAN CAN CO. 


Home Economics Section 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. 


Please send me (....) free copies of 
“Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods.” 


Name 
School Street 
State 
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OWrecmiffan 


MANAGEMENT HOMES 


By Ella M. Cushman 
7 Associate Professor of Home Economics, 


| N. Y. State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 

mA This new book deals with the actual home management problems of 
‘ actual homes. Case records show how numerous families in varied 
s income class groups have managed, have overcome obstacles, and have 


2 used what they had toward getting the kinds of homes they wanted. 
4 Practical, stimulating, and unhackneyed, this book will be useful to 


es. everyone who is concerned with making her home more attractive and 
a convenient. It provides a refreshingly different and effective text for 
os college Home Economics classes. To be published in February. $3.75 
: (probable) 

4 


DECORATING ART IN 
THE HOME EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Ethel Lewis By Harriett & Vetta Goldstein 


“Factual and practical from its “A veritable encyclopedia of worth- 
thumbnail historical explanations to while information fer students of 


its statements of essential dimensions , 
art and teachers.”—Chicago Schools 
shrewd but sympathetic in its under- 


standing of a wide public’s needs.” Journal. “The art teacher of what- 


—Architectural Record. “Here is a ever level, can hardly afford to be 


valuable reference book for the home without it.”-—American Artist. “The 
economics student, the professional entire job is beautifully and_thor- 


designer, and home makers interested 
oughly done and deserves the highest 
in design and interior decoration. 


ts of praise.” — School and Society. 3rd 


$4.00 Edition. $3.75 


_ Che CW aemiffan Company, 60-5th Arve. — 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


:. Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— ws 
don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- I 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 
2. Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 
3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and - 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 

Far 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL— Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying. This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


Send me. . .. .free sets of Chatham De- 
scriptive Labels as a guide to intelligent 
blanket selection 


HATHAM 


City & State... Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
> 57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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